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CHAPTER X. 


ABOUT THEM TEASELS, 


\ HEN Patty Winterhead told her father to marry Sophia 

Pierce, he could find no words to express his astonishment, 
except to tell her not to make herself a fool. That Sophia was a 
wonderful woman, and would make a useful wife to any man, he 
had thought during the last few weeks hundreds of times. But 
no project of marrying her himself ever entered his head. His 
silence as to going and coming was but the mystery of business, 
and not the secrecy of love; for if there is a thing of any nice- 
ness to carry out, you have no call to blab it to all the world. 
Sophia’s business at Shipham the other afternoon was to sell five 
heifers, a matter of delicacy and tact. He no more thought of 
taking a wife than if he were still wed. 

In those days the dead had claims. Even the wild groovers 
had this much grace—that if one were stifled or killed by falling 
earth, though he were forty fathom deep, they would fetch him 
out and bring him to Christian burial at their own cost, that his 
spirit might cease from troubling and be at peace. Upon the 
hills was many a tale of dead who could not rest within their 
graves by reason of some secret crime, be it but a hoard ill-gotten 
and hidden under ground. And many a restless ghost, with 
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something on earth to be amended, must walk at night, being so 
ill at ease and ‘ troublesome.’ 

An awful import, therefore, hung upon a passing soul’s ‘ last 
dying words ;’ a deep sense that no man could hope to live happy 
upon earth who left vudone such unalterable behest. For what 
must be his thoughts when some little thing or another, maybe 
the memory of a time or place, called back to mind that last 
entreaty thrown aside? Ay, and the dead look down and see! 
John Winterhead had never wavered from his promise given, not 
to give another mother to the little mouse. So Patty’s taunt 
filled him the more with anger and with doubt. Could the neigh- 
bours about be grinning and saying that he was catching a mind 
to Sophia Pierce? Not that he cared what they said. These 
thoughts went whirling through his brain when he rode off to 
Ubley that Monday afternoon. As he set his foot in the stirrup 
to mount the mare, he muttered to himself that he did not care. 
Yet to be at odds with Patty worried him more than he knew. 

He had ridden scarce a mile when away across the common he 
caught sight of a man travelling afoot. He raised a hand to shade 
his eyes and looked. It was just as he had thought—-again the 
young Giles Standerwick. And the fellow was trapesing on as if 
he were getting away out of sight, or had somewhere in haste to go. 

John Winterhead cursed him under his breath. 

This constant prowling day by day around Ubley could be for 
no good. When, in his love for house and land and little maid, 
he held his tongue rather than live on Mendip a man misliked, he 
little thought that before summer was out he should go in the 
very uncertainty he had feared. But now he worried about Ubley 
as if it were his own. He had even sent mento work there, in the 
busy summer time, to his own hurt. He owed it to the memory 
of poor Joseph Pierce, who was always so sharp about sixpence, 
that not a mote nor a straw that had been his should be wasted. 

Of late he thought a deal of poor Joseph Pierce. Again and 
again the murdered man’s last dying words kept coming back. 
To-day his brain was so eager and so full, he had no eye to mark 
how the oats were turning colour for want of a drop o’ rain, and 
that the sheep had broken fence upon the hill. Out in the fields 
alone, in the still silence of a summer calm, just as if spoken in 
his ear, he heard the gasp: ‘The young Giles Standerwick. It 
was the young Giles Stan > True to his nature, Joseph 
Pierce had spent his last breath that the man who did him wrong 
should not escape. It was a trust, and now a broken trust. 
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Then in an agony of self-reproach he said: By God! and he 
would speak out now. For all the groovers upon Mendip, he 
would tell what he knew, and the skulking rogue should hang 
for it yet. What did he care? He had no fear. As for a stack or 
two, or even the house itself, what was that to get back freedom 
of mind and peace with himself? And yet to stand in open court 
and own that he had been afraid. John Winterhead could not face 
the shame of that. He pricked the mare and rode on quickly, 
the very thought broke up his dream. 

As he drew near to the homestead, Sophia had just run out 
from the house to the new rick. She pulled a handful from the 
load, looked at it, smelt, and felt it with her hands. There was a 
green lock amongst the dry, and she twisted it tight to see how 
moist it was. 

‘I be a-most afeard we've a-carr’d it a bit too gay,’ she cried 
in doubt, looking up to the man upon the rick, a neighbour, who, 
in the good old way, had turned in to help. 

The rickmaker rested a moment, leaning on the stem of his 
pick. 

‘La! Do ee rest your heart content, Sophia Pierce,’ he 
shouted down to her in all good humour. ‘’Tis all the better to 
heat a bit.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Sophia sharply, and only half assured ; ‘ but we 
don’t want no vires here.’ 

John Winterhead was close enough to hear the talk. To burn 
a rick or two, he said to himself, would raise no thought of foul 
play. Folk would only say Sophia Pierce was hungry to carry 
afore she had a-made. 

The girl turned up her sleeve and thrust her bare arm into 
the rick. What headpiece the maid had! She looked quite 
taking with her brown, sunburnt face pressed against the hay. 
Let folk chatter or no, if Patty should ever go to a home of her 
own, for a staid man like John Winterhead, come to years of 
sense, why, Sophia Pierce, without a penny to her name, would 
be worth more than all the highflyers that ever wore shoe- 
leather. 

John Winterhead rode up, shouted to one and another, and 
then beckoned Sophia aside. They passed along the rough 
hedgerow, sprawling rank and wild over a dry ditch that shut in 
one side of the homestead, and stopped beside a glossy-leafed 
beech-tree. 

‘ Have ee zeed young Standerwick about since ?’ 
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His manner was so eager that she glanced up at him in 
alarm. 

‘ He was here last. night that ever was,’ she answered anxiously, 
‘He came right in to barton. The old dog is so deaf, the last 
trump, so to speak, ’ud never wake un. But I heard a step an’ 
looked out. There’s a new moon, an’ mornin’ were just a-break- 
ing, an’ I could see un well enough. He went in all round the 
mow-barton, stalls an’ all. I was afeard to hollar or make a 
noise, an’ in the end he went away of hiszelf, jus’ as he 
comed.’ 

John Winterhead’s face darkened. Then he spoke in a tone 
of authority, as if the girl belonged to him : 

‘ Run into house, Sophia, an’ put what you do want together 
to once, then hurry over to Charterhouse to tell Patty to get 
ready. The little waggon can run down wi’ your things after a 
bit. Ill get a man to bide here by night F 

The girl did but ope her lips, about to speak, but he waved 
his hand impatiently. 

‘Make haste, I tell ee. Zo quick’s you can, zo as for Patty 
to know. Lef’ all the work to me, I'll zee to it for ee.’ 

She had no will to do other than she was bid. As she went 
slowly towards the house he called to her again, and bent over the 
mare’s neck to whisper. 

‘Look here, Sophia, don’t tell a word o’ what you’ve a-zeed 
to any soul alive, there’s a good maid.’ 

So Sophia went indoors and got ready; put on her mourning, 
lest she should meet anybody upon the way, and started upon her 
unexpected visit to Charterhouse. 

John Winterhead turned away from the rick-makers and rode 
at a walk across the hill. Every sentiment at the back of his 
manhood was outraged and every passion astir. That a skulking 
rogue should come, sly as a fox, by night, and spy around the 
stacks that decent toil had won, filled him with an anger more 
than he could bear. Two months ago he thought it pity that a 
man’s life should go forasheep; now, in the madness of his wrath, 
he cried that any man ought to be hanged who so much as set 
foot off the high road after dark. What could he want there but 
thieving or wickedness? He would kill any such a one with his 
own hands. And even this cry of lawlessness came out of his 
love of righteous, law-abiding life. 

Then a.dark thought crept over his mind. 

If he were to watch the night at Ubley he might meet with 
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Standerwick. He might catch him red-handed, so that none 
could gainsay the justice of the deed, and shoot him like a dog. 
It seemed to John Winterhead that if he could only see the 
murderer lying dead, as he had seen poor Joseph Pierce, the past 
would be set right, and all his restless self-upbraidings blown to 
the winds. He need feel no burning of the heart after that, when 
by the word of God itself the villain’s life was forfeit by direct 
command. 

Unawares he had ridden towards the teasel-ground. As his 
eye fell upon the speddlers, out of the mere custom of watching 
men at work he pressed a finger upon the rein and cantered up 
to the gate to look at them. One just glanced up; but they 
were working for themselves and did not stop. 

The weeding of teasels, a common crop in those days of West 
of England cloth, was a matter calling for such skill and care that 
a farmer rarely entrusted it to a hired labourer. He tilled the 
soil and sowed. Then he bargained with the speddlers to do ail 
else for half the produce, and the crop was in the ground two 
years. Thus a speddler worked for himself and not for a wage, 
and thought himself so much the better man. 

One o’ Blagdon, who came to Charterhouse on the night of 
Hang Fair, had agreed with Joseph Pierce some time ago. 
Presently, seeing Julin Winterhead, he shouldered the long, 
narrow spade that took the place of a hoe and walked across to 
speak to him. 

‘Well, Mr. John Winterhead. How’s Mr. John Winterhead ?’ 
he shouted. 

He had a broad, honest face, much puckered with the sun, 
but it was clear as noonday that something weighed upon his 
mind. Without waiting for his salutation to be returned, he 
went on in a lower voice: 

‘Look here, Mr. John Winterhead; how’ll all this here be 
managed? How’ll it all be ’ranged about the speddlen wi’ the in- 
coming man? Will he have to hold by what Joseph Pierce have 
a-done? For a nicer-looking lot o’ teasels the heart o’ no one 
never couldn’ wish for.’ 

‘Zo ’tis,’ agreed John Winterhead. ‘A very tidy lot o’ 
teasels,’ 

‘Ay, an’ that’s where ‘tis,’ went on the one o’ Blagdon. ‘ You 
zee, if ’twere a plainish lot o’ teasels I shouldn’ worrit my head 
about ’em so much. For teasels is a thing, lookey-zee, if they 
don’t get a goodish start God A’mighty Hiszelf, in a manner o’ 
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speakin’, can’t. do no good wi’ ’em. But this ere is so pretty a 
groun’ o’ teasels : 

‘Well, well,’ interrupted John Winterhead, ‘ wait an’ see who 
do come here, then you can talk about an arrangement.’ 

The one o’ Blagdon looked up with a sly twinkle in the eye 
of him. He lifted the spade from his shoulder and planted it 
upon the ground to rest upon like a walking-stick. 

‘Ah, Mr. Winterhead!’ he said, with a double-cunning shake 
of the head. ‘ Ah, very good, sir—very good indeed!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked John Winterhead crisply, for he 
could not see the joke. 

‘You do know. You do know, Mr, Winterhead, well ’nough,’ 

‘I don’t know what you do mean in the least.’ 

But as John Winterhead grew impatient, the speddler only 
leered the more, and a broader grin stretched across his face. 

‘I thought you'd be a-looking into things for Sophia Pierce.’ 

‘An’ I thought it took two to a deal,’ returned John Winter- 
head with some heat, and getting as red as a turkey-cock. 

The speddler became a little crestfallen. As he afterwards 
told his friends, he wished he hadn’ a-spoke. 

‘I hope no offence, he stammered. ‘Anyways, there were 
no harm meant. But sure you do know who've a-got Ubley, 
Mr. Winterhead.’ 

‘There’s nothing talked o’, is there ?’ 

John Winterhead’s manner softened, and he bent forward in 
the saddle, for, after all, in a lonely country news is news. 

‘Why, ’tis all a-zettled.’ 

‘ Who, then ?’ 

One o’ Blagdon came slowly up and leaned upon the gate. 

‘ Well, well to be sure!’ he reflected, with a seriousness rarely 
found in a man of sense. ‘ An’I should have allowed Mr. John 
Winterhead would a-bin the fust to hear.’ 

‘Who is it, then? Speak out,’ snapped in John Winter- 
head. 

*Wull, wull! I be surprised, an’ no mistake. I do know ’tis 
true myzelf, for I had it out o’ hisown mouth. Dr. William Hag- 
gett have a-carr’d it drough like. An’ they’ve a-got it ’pon two 
lives. The young John Bragg, by the same token, he’s one 0’ 
‘em. Thik fresh-coloured young chap what do live into Cheddar 
just up street. Dr. William Haggett, he chose un because he do 


come o’ sich a long-lived family, an’ is so beautiful pitted wi’ the 
small-pox t 
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‘ There, do stop thee tongue an’ tell out.’ 

‘Wull, so I be,’ answered one o’ Blagdon in a hurt tone. ‘In 
half a minute then, zo quick’s I can. ’Tis—’tis the young Giles 
Standerwick P 

‘Wha-at? That’s a lie, I know.’ 

At such a sudden yell the mare started. 

‘What the devil is coming to everything?’ muttered John 
Winterhead, as he sharply pulled up the rein. She had been 
nervous and shy to stand of late. 

‘That’s a lie,’ he said again. 

One o’ Jlagdon remained unmoved. 

Strangely enough, these words intended no charge of untruth- 
fulness, but only surprise and disbelief. And whilst the mare 
pawed and pranced, and John Winterhead jogged up and down, 
one 0’ Blagdon leaned stolidly over the gate and brought reasons 
to bear himself out. How that it was all settled but not signed. 
How that Dr. William Haggett had said so much out of his own 
mouth. How that the young Standerwick had been bent in mind 
for years to turn tothe farmering. And having unladen his whole 
freight of knowledge, one o’ Blagdon wiped the tickling sweat 
from his forehead with the back of his hand, hoped that Mr. John 
Winterhead would turn it over in his head like about the teasels, 
supposed he had better get back to his speddlin, wished ‘ Good 
a’ternoon’ and went. 

The first impulse of John Winterhead was to ride away to 
Wells and offer any money to take up the land himself. And yet, 
if things were settled, Standerwick must be bought out, andto pay 
the villain, and thus better him, was more than he could bear. 
So this was the reason of all this skulking around Ubley; and at 
once, no doubt, as soon as the writings were signed, he would walk 
about the place as large as life in the full light of day. John 
Winterhead could see him already on the road, along the common, 
in the field—al! the week alike, just where Joseph Pierce used to 
be. This was something so unnatural that he ground his teeth 
and swore that he would never stand it. 

But now he went no longer in fear for the homestead or Sophia’s 
crops. Every twist and turn in the taking up of land he knew, 
and the need of secrecy, as well as Standerwick’s desire to see, lay 
clear before his understanding. Next must come all the business 
of poor Joseph Pierce’s farming stock, some of which none but the 
new-comer could well buy. There was no one but himself to take 
all this in hand. He'would have to meet, and treat, and higgle, 
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ay, and be pleasant too, or mayhap Sophia’s bargain might fall 
awry. It was more than was in his nature todo. He could never 
earry it through. Imagination could not call up a John Winter- 
head so false. 

He had ridden back and was again drawing near to Ubley farm. 

Each new perplexity strained tight another mesh to hamper 
him, and every knot chafed the sore upon his soul till he could 
bear with it no longer. The frenzy to tear himself free, no matter 
by what means, once more returned. The thought of laying wait 
for Standerwick at Ubley was gone. There was no reason in that, 
with the knowledge that the fellow came there for no harm. 

A blacker temptation arose to try John Winterhead. 

An hour ago he would have killed this man, so that every 
honest person, with ten farthings to his name, must say that he 
was right. How much easier to choose time and place out of all 
sight and hearing, and kill him when none should know, The 
loneliness of the Black Down, the desolation of the disused mines, 
the wild solitude of the open plain, and who could there be to 
witness? Done under cover of night, not once in fifty years had 
any deed of violence been brought home to the doer. A buzz of 
horror, a sinking of the heart at dark, then another fireside story 
—that was all that came of murder upon the hills. 

In the fierceness of his anger he gripped his heavy hunting- 
whip by the stem and struck in the air. He would strike him 
down and leave him by the way just as he had done with Joseph 
Pierce. He struck again and again. The men upon the rick 
stopped work to watch. At another but John Winterhead they 
would. have laughed, and called him drunk. They wondered 
whether the sun 

At the very height of his excitement a sudden insight came to 
John Winterhead. He saw himself, as the country people say. 
In his vision he had fallen upon a man unlooked for, and knocked 
him down without a word. At once his native pride stood up to 
him and called him ‘coward.’ A shame crept over him. He 
dropped his upraised hand upon his knee, and leaned forward over 
the pummel. And then the old stoutness of heart that knew no 
fear came back. 

He had no longer any doubt what to do. At the time to 
speak he held his tongue, and to the world he would keep silence 
still, But not to Standerwick. Meet him he must as sure as day. 
On the first occasion, no matter where, so long as there was no one 
else to hear, he would accuse him of the murder to his face. That 
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should scare this gallows-bird out of the Mendip country. If not, 
let him stand up there and then, and fight for his life. 

This plan satisfied John Winterhead, and for the time being 
set him at rest with himself. He rode across and stayed with the 
haymakers. The old hearty ring came back in his voice as he 
sbouted to fetch out more cider when they brought in the last 
load. One of the labourers held up the cup and drank to his good 
health. ‘An’ good luck to Miss Sophia Pierce too, wherever she 
mid hap to goo.’ It struck him he could hear a hidden meaning 
underneath the words. 

It was late in the afternoon when he got back to Charterhouse, 
and he walked into the kitchen so close upon the heels of Patty, 
that Aunt Maria’s inquiry for him had scarcely passed her lips. 

‘What, Maria?’ he shouted. ‘ Well, heart alive! this is a 
sight for sore eyes. Come, Patty, put out your aunt a bit an’ a 
drop, somethin’ to eat an’ drink. Pull off your bonnet, Maria. 
Here, have a tooth-full o’ brandy, Maria, to once, after your 
journey. Why, what have ee bin a-thinking o’, Patty? Come, 
quick then. Well done, Maria!’ 

Yet although the welcome was loud as ever, it lacked some- 
thing of the old hearty ring, and there was just a flavour of vinegar 
in the pleasantry of Aunt Maria’s reply. 

‘Sure, John, you’ve axed me to Charterhouse manies o’ times, 
an’ zo now I’ve a-come wiout axen. Though I little thought (for 
how should I ?) to find visitors (leastways, I should say, a visitor), or 
maybe J should ha’ send word afore to find out whe’er or no mid 
be convenient to drop in so to speak unbeknown. But what wi’ 
Patty’s birthday in a week, an’ her twenty-first too, an’ grand 
doings no doubt ‘ 

‘Patty’s birthday? Hertwenty-first ? Dash my wig! I clean 
forgot all that, an’ she’ve never so much as breathed a word. To 
be sure, Maria, we must have a party an’ kick up our heels. Here, 
Patty,’ 

As he looked round his eyes fell upon Sophia. The thought 
of Standerwick came back. He broke off short in his boisterous 
surprise and said in a lower voice: 

‘Zo they’ve a-got somebody to take Ubley by all accounts.’ 

‘What ?’ 

Sophia leaned forward on the settle with eager interest ; Patty 
stopped on her way to the cupboard, and Aunt Maria pricked up 
her ears. 

‘Ay! that fellow Standerwick, so they zay, is to have Ubley.’ 
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‘ Standerwick ?’ cried Sophia, in disbelief. 

‘ Ubley ?’ cried Aunt Maria, with a toss of the head. 

‘Giles Standerwick take Ubley? Then he would be their next 
neighbour!’ thought little Patty Winterhead. The crevices of 
the kitchen floor went gliding each one into thenext. She pulled 
‘out the dresser drawer and held fast with both hands, for her head 
swam. 

The others took no note of her, but sat open-mouthed to swal- 
low such startling news. 

‘He ought never to have it. ’Tis a disgrace,’ roared John 
Winterhead. ‘I can’t think how the fellow can have the face. 
Here, where everything about un is in everybeddy’s mouth.’ 

But after the first shock Aunt Maria and Sophia Pierce soon 
found their tongues again. They were sensible people and did 
not echo her father’s discontent. 

‘ Not but what folk do one an’ all speak well o’ the man,’ said 
Aunt Maria, with an air of deliberate justice. ‘ An’ ’tis said he’ve 
a-saved a goodish bit 0’ money.’ 

Sophia was business-like as ever. 

‘ He can’t have a thing to his name to bring. There’s that,’ 
she cried in her shrewd way. ‘I should think he’d be glad to take 
off all o’ it—ho’ses, tackle an’ traps—inzide an’ out—at a fair 
valuation.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


AUNT MARIA, 


‘Massy ’pon us, Patty Winterhead!’ cried Aunt Maria, and 
whacked the dough with the rolling-pin; ‘I couldn’ never ha’ 
believed it.’ 

She had said this so often that now the girl only laughed and 
got red in the face. 

‘There! there! there! A man never can gie a thought to 
anything any sense; but that any maid could goo a-wool- 
gatheren to forget her twenty-first—verily an’ truly ’tis beyon’ 
belief. An’ ’twere only by chance that 1 thought to come.’ 

They were standing at a bench in the little back kitchen, 
rolling pastry to make pies. Only a day or two had passed by, 
but just as when clouds have blown over, there came another light 
and a fresh air into Charterhouse. Everything looked different. 
There was such bustle, such a lot to do, such a lot to say, that 
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what wi’ the clatter o’ work and the chatter o’ tongues the music 
went on all day long, so gay as spring time wi’ two drashells 
thumping on a barn-floor and a cuckoo calling in the welsh-nut 
tree. And this was all along of the coming of Aunt Maria. 

There was to be a party, and no mistake—the biggest ever 
seen in Charterhouse. John Winterhead was boisterous about 
that. Everybody was to be asked—every Dick, Tom, and Harry 
that they knew to speak to within ten mile. It was ‘ Look out 
for the constable an’ he can tell one or two his way ;’ and ‘ zend 
to one o’ Blagdon to drop a word to the rest;’ ‘and Patty had 
better to run down to the fiddler, and zend same time to let 
Cousin Selina know.’ Forget Patty’s birthday! Well, well! He 
laughed at the thought. He was in heart again. Aunt Maria 
had come in from the outside and brought back the old life. 

Yet it was a wonder to see her there. This unlooked-for 
arrival was a far more important matter than the mere dropping 
in of a relative from a distance; for Aunt Maria found meat and 
drink in a grievance; a slight was the consolation of her soul. 

Grown-up sister when John was a child, she had smacked him 
hundreds of times, and yet had not set foot in Charterhouse for 
years. There had been no quarrel, never so much as a word 
between them—only, well! she should ha’ thought that when it 
pleased God to leave John a widow-man wi’ a little maid to bring 
up, the very first thing would ha’ been to ha’ send for his very 
own sister to ha’ took things off his hands like. She should ha’ 
thought none so fit to look after Charterhouse an’ the child as 
one born an’ bred there, and knowing every stick an’ stone o’ the 
place. She should ha’ thought the one to breed up Patty was a 
aunt by her father’s side, to say nothing o’ godmother to boot, and 
that it was all so well to let a near relative save money, instead of 
keeping up a home, so as to have more to leave. But John, 
without doubt, having his own mind to use, thought different. 

Her house was at Winscombe, a village some miles over the 
hill. There she lived closely observed and deeply respected of all 
her neighbours. She never tired of talking of Charterhouse, and 
she talked of nothing else. She was welcome there as the day, 
she told them, but sure she wanted nothing o’ nobody, being left 
independent under her father’s will. She should go, come Mid- 
summer, she added carelessly, to Patty’s twenty-first. But how 
to get away was a’most more than she could tell; there was too 
much to look to at home without gadding about. 

But as the time sped by and brought no word, she became 
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haunted with the fear that she was forgotten. She grew feverish 
with the thought that folk about would say she was left out. In 
her delirium she walked down street and gave out that she had 
sent to say she could not come. ‘An’ if do affront ’em,’ she 
bemoaned with resignation, ‘I can’t help it; for verily an’ truly, 
unless I were a snail to go about wi’ my house to my back, I’d 
zooner by half bide at home.’ 

In the midst of these heart-burnings Aunt Maria heard a 
sound. Yet for two whole days and nights she secretly nursed her 
supposed slight, and then she could bear it no longer. Her mind 
was made up. In sheer desperation she hurried down to shop for 
a padlock and chain. 

There was a stir in Winscombe when it become known that 
Miss Winterhead had purchased a padlock and chain. Dear heart! 
what on earth could she want with a padlock and chain? And 
half a ream o’ green tissue too! La, enough to make fly-cages 
for all creation! The women-folk, as they talked it over there by 
the four cross-roads, began to wonder whatever could have come 
to the good soul, to be sure. 

‘Though, mind, she were always lavish, for look at her 
things.’ 

‘ Ay, sure, chimies an’ drawers an’ all, all up dozens an’ made 
o’ the best.’ 

‘Iss, make ’em up dozens.’ 

‘ Mark ’em up dozens.’ 

‘ An’ number ’em off up dozens—zo she do.’ 

‘ An’ put ’em out to use up dozens.’ 

‘An’ dirt ’em up dozens—always did.’ 

‘ An’ wash an’ hang ’em out § 

The fame of Aunt Maria’s wardrobe did not rest upon gowns 
handed on to Patty for frocks. How well she secretly upheld the 
dignity of the name of Winterhead and independent means could 
never have been told had not the periodical publicity of the clothes- 
line held spellbound an admiring world. Then to think of the 
sheets and table linen she had a-got put away in drawers. There! 
let they that come after live so long as they mid, they could never 
need to buy. 

But before the gossips of Winscombe had time, as it were, to 
look round, she had wrapped her chimney ornaments in paper, 
put trousers round the legs of her parlour chairs, put her linnet 
out to keep, pulled down the blinds, and locked up the garden 
hatch. In all the glory of a hired four-wheel trap she drove down 
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street, waving her fat hand to the neighbours as she passed, and 
calling back that they wouldn’ have the party wi’out her, and so 
she was bound to go to Charterhouse after all for Patty’s twenty- 
first. 

And the bottom of all this was that Aunt Maria had heard a 
sound, 

She said so much to Patty that morning as she rolled the 
pies. ‘They were quite alone, for Sophia wisely went to Ubley all 
day long. Aunt Maria, white with flour up to the elbows, pushed 
her spectacles above her forehead on to her front hair, which was 
her habit when she talked. 

In face she was strikingly like her brother, but older by ten 
years, and her hair was grey. She had the same strong features, 
the open, fearless countenance of the Winterheads. She was so 
tall, Patty could never keep down the thought that she had been 
meant for a man; and a moustache—if the truth must be told, a 
short, distinct moustache, just at the corners of the good soul’s 
mouth—favoured the idea. She was in a white print, with a 
purple pattern of great leaves and flowers running all over it like 
kidney beans on a trellis. 

‘Iss, Patty Winterhead,’ she went on under a compulsion of 
duty, but itching to find out all she could, ‘’tis all a wonder that 
I made up my mind to come. But if speak out I must, I did 
hear a bit of a soun’,’ 

The girl looked up from pleating the edge of a crust with a 
three-pronged fork. 

‘ About what, Aunt Maria?’ she asked, quick with suspicion. 

‘Why, that your vather had a-got a bit of an inkling a’ter 
Sophia Pierce.’ 

‘Then folks do talk,’ said Patty, with a sinking of the heart. 

‘ An’ have ever since creation. Why, massy ‘pon us, what be 
tongues for?’ and, although she lived in awe of the tattle of 
Winscombe, Miss Maria Winterhead laughed aloud. 

‘But who was it?’ 

‘Well, more ’an one, an’ more ’an two, Patty Winterhead,’ 
Aunt Maria went on, resting with her arms akimbo to sum them 
up. ‘There was the young outride from the wine an’ spirit man 
to Cheddar—not that I keep more ’an a bottle a-piece of 
boughten wine, both white an’ red, so as to be able always to pass 
the compliment, but never to press—he did drop a word, mind.’ 

‘He!’ said Patty, with a toss o’ the head. 

‘An’ your Cousin Selina’s Jane—girt over-growed maid——’ 
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‘She!’ 

‘An’ Dr, William Haggett—he stopped a-Friday in passing 
just to see how I were a-keeping, but not to charge—he put the 
question straight out. To put one wi’ another, Patty Winterhead, 
I do not deny that I have a-heard a bit of a sound.’ 

The girl’s old loyalty to her father sprang up anew. She 
could not bear that other folk should say what she herself had 
thought. 

‘The more fools they, then. Though he’ve a-got. his own 
mind to use, I suppose.’ 

‘Not to marry Sophia Pierce, cried Aunt Maria, putting 
down the fork and leaning forward with her great red fists upon 
the table. ‘No. I bea Winterhead, and I don’t like to think 
the name’ll die out.’ She paused a moment, and then, with a 
good-humoured laugh, went on: ‘ You ought to ha’ bin a bwoy, 
Patty, christened John, instead of a little tomtit of a maid. That 
‘ud ha’ bin all very well. But what good can it all be to you? 
No, I should like to zee your vather marryagain. Zothere. But 
I sim, I couldn’ lie a-bed happy to be kin to a Pierce.’ 

A little snort of disgust, and unconcerned Aunt Maria went on 
with her work in silence. 

The girl hung down her head. A host of new emotions were 
begotten of this downright speech, and she felt the agitation 
tingling on her tell-tale face. She could see now to the very 
bottom of her father’s discontent. It was the love of the name 
and the pride of the land and house. She, a Winterhead herself, 
could understand. Whilst she was a child, and a plaything, all 
went well enough. Now her father could only see in her the 
woman, unable to carry on Charterhouse as it had come to him. 
She wished he had never promised to keep single for her sake. 
He would have loved her none the less, if mayhap he had married 
years agone ; but all the more, with nothing to grow up between. 
Ay, a tomtit of a maid, that touched the truth 

‘La! you needn’t to worrit yourself about it. I reckon you 
be safe,’ broke in Aunt Maria, chuckling with good nature to see 
the girl so put about. 

‘And I wish he would marry. I do with all my heart,’ cried 
Patty, and truly meant it too. She was vexed with herself to look 
so foolish, her conscience pricked her when Aunt Maria misunder- 
stood. ‘I wish he’d marry Sophia Pierce to-morrow, if ’tis what 
he do want, and ’ud make un happy. He needn’t to think about 
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me. 
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Such quick changes of feeling were unknown to Aunt Maria. 
She went on with her pie, talking all the while in just the same 
strain. 

‘Ah!’ she said, shaking her head with the wisdom of elderly 
experience, ‘But tidden John Winterhead that do gie a thought 
to that. Verily an’ truly, I do believe that he’ve a-had nothing 
in his mind but the land an’ the business. Mind, it did gie me a 
turn like to see her there a-quat in the corner o’ the settle as if 
she were: at home. But la! Patty, the girt brazen thing is all 
eyes an’ ears for un, when he is about. She do watch all he do 
do, an’ drink in every word he do let fall. There, I can’t a-bear 
to look at her. But ’tis all no good, Why, he’d a-axed her an’ 
put in the banns all same day—ay, an’ married her afore he 
brought her to Charterhouse, ifthat were what he meant. There’d 
be no hang-back about John Winterhead, once his mind was 
made up.’ 

She looked up suddenly. 

‘ Now do ee know what I do think ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Patty briskly, for she had somewhat regained 
tranquillity. 

‘Then I do think,’ cried Aunt Maria, holding up both floury 
palms to glorify a great idea; ‘I do think Sophia Pierce ought to 
set her cap at this young Standerwick that have a-got Ubley. 
There, she did really ought to be tookt off in the valuation. She 
can’t have much, we know; and he can’t have much, for sure. 
But br little put to his ’ud be all the use in the world. An’ he 
must have a wife. For what’s a house ’ithout a wife? An’ she’d 
gie her eyes for a husband. For what’s a woman ’ithout a hus- 
band ?-——-unless, o’ course, she’ve a-got independent means. An’ zo, 
Patty, ‘pon my word, I do verily believe ’tis a Providence, an’ ’ull 
come to pass.’ 

The girl did not join in Aunt Maria’s mirth. 

Except for the chirping of the sparrows by the eaves and the 
clucking of a hen with chicken close to the open door, there was 
silence. 

‘Penny for your thoughts, Patty.’ 

‘I were a-thinking o’ running down about the fiddler,’ replied 
Patty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE WAY MADE EASY. 


HER errand into Cheddar was done, the services of the fiddler were 
secured, and Patty, hurrying homewards through the gorge, came 
again into the winding road at the head of the pass. 

She could see nothing of the cave from below. White fleecy 
clouds went drifting so fast across the gap of blue sky between the 
peaks, that the sharp pinnacles appeared to be falling forward, and 
it made her giddy to look up. The narrow ledge was like a line 
upon the face of the rock. Nobody could have discovered it 
there. 

A strange feeling crept over her that she was not herself. As 
if the Patty Winterhead, bred at Charterhouse and running fancy 
free over the hills, were one—and she, the sunlit cavern still 
before her eyes, and thoughts of Standerwick for ever in her 
brain, were another person. 

His evil fortune and his success, his longing for decent life, 
and the unjust prejudice against him had alike thrown a spell 
over her imagination and taken captive her simplicity of soul. 
That one glance of passion, like a burning spark, lodged within her 
bosom. She could think of nothing else. Out of all the world, 
this man only had given her a word of love. At thought of it, 
she must needs sigh to ease her heart; and ever since, she 
trembled if she did but hear his name. 

Now that she knew he had got his wish, she felt eager to tell 
him that she was glad; but this was not the time when he asked 
her to come. It was no good to go, only labour lost to climb the 
hill, yet the place held over her a fascination not to be with- 
stood, and in spite of herself she went toiling up the steep. 

The white-beam trees she found cut back on the side against 
the rock, so that she could pass quite easily. All along between 
the stems had been wattled with halsen sticks close and strong 
like a hurdle, and safe as a wicker cradle. A child might pass now 
without fear. 

For a moment she wavered in her purpose. Then she thrust 
aside the ivy and went on. The little passage had been widened, 
and was now so much lighter that she could clearly see her way. 
But as she stepped into the cave she stood stock-still, astonished 
at the changes which had taken place in a time so short. The 
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ground under foot had been smoothed and plentifully bespread 
with small shale and stones until it was more level than the 
kitchen floor. The charred blot was either hidden or removed, 
and the smoke-stained alabaster above washed white as snow. He 
must have been working day and night, she thought. 

Then as she looked around, a new wonder fell upon her eyes. 

Under the gioom of the vault, but close beneath the open rift, 
lay a miracle of bright blue sky with white clouds chasing by, 
just as she had seen. And there too was the pinnacle, but upside 
down ; and grasses quivering upon the brink of acliff. The effect 
was heightened by the pale shadows in which the cave was dim, 
for sunshine only came towards afternoon, with the westering of 
the day. It presented all the fantastic unreality and the vivid 
clearness of a dream. 

She ran across. 

In a hollow like a natural basin in the rock lay a lake of water, 
deep and clear, and still as a mirror of glass. She peered into it. 
But moving cloud and quivering grass were gone. She saw only 
the image of her own face. 

She sat down on a low smooth slab. The coolness of this cell 
was sweet after her dusty walk upon the road, and she leaned 
back against the rock to rest. Her fancy began to trace strange 
resemblances—a yellow pillar stood like a sheaf of wheat, ruddy- 
golden and ripe, ears, reed, and all, even to the twist of the bind. 
There was a tallow-candle and a china rat on a marble shelf. And 
always, with her head against the stone, she could hear a drip drip 
of distant water, keeping on and on, like the ticking of the kitchen 
clock. 

He had taken away all his things. She marked that nothing 
was left, not a tool nor a thread to show he had ever stayed there. 
And all this to make it the better for her. She thrilled with 
gladness at the thought. Yet now that hehad taken Ubley, with 
so much business on his shoulders, he could have no time to spare. 
Henceforth he meant to come but little to the cave, if he had not 
quit it altogether. With this she felt a longing to see him again, 
and a sense of disappointment because he was not there. 

With the coolness, the rest, and the heavy air of a cavern little 
open to the wind, a drowsiness crept over her. She was in no 
haste. Her errand, so soon done, might have taken twice as long. 
She fell half asleep, and in forgetfulness the constant drip of 
falling water changed to the clink-clink of workmen in a distant 
quarry dressing stone. 
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Suddenly the sound stopped. This struck her as strange, and 
she aroused herself to listen. The place was still as a grave, and 
the unlooked-for silence puzzled her. But before she could recover 
her thoughts there was anoise within the cave. Then, from a 
cleft close by where she was sitting, like a miner climbing out of 
a ‘calamy’ pit, crawled Giles Standerwick. 

His shirt, loosened at the throat, and his sleeves turned up to 
the arm-pits, showed that he had been hard at work. He carried 
nothing in his hands ; and, seeing Patty, he quickly buttoned his 
collar and covered bis bare arms. 

‘T little thought to find anybeddy here,’ he stammered, a bit 
abashed at his condition. ‘I looked for ee to come somewhen, 
an’ zo I put it all straight, zo quick’s I could.’ 

‘But you shouldn’ ha’ done it for me,’ she told him with real 
regret. ‘I can’t bear to think you should take so much trouble, 
an’ you wi such a lot to think about bezides,’ 

‘Then you don’t care about it?’ 

He spoke with the sharp disappointment of one who has taken 
pains in vain, and done a thankless labour. He glanced at her 
keenly to read her mind. 

‘I do love it!’ she cried with all her heart. ‘’Tis most 
wonderful—beautiful more ’an anything I ever zet eyes on in all 
my life. An’ the water, too—’ 

‘Tis nothing.’ He turned and pointed to the hole through 
which he had just come. ‘ Nothing at all to what’s in there, 
There’s a open place so big as a church, only there’s no day- 
light ; ‘tis all so dark as night. I thought to cut a doorway like, 
and make some steps, an’ light it up for ee to zee, only now 
you've a-found me out afore ’tis ready.’ 

‘But you mustn’, she urged more warmly, ‘ for it can do no 
good to you yourself.’ 

‘Tis the joy o’ my life, so long as do but tole ee up here now 
an’ then, that I mid zee your face,’ he cried with passion, and took 
one step forward as if to catch her in his arms, She started and 
drew back. Her movement recalled to him the gap that lay 
between her state and his, and checked his hasty impulse. ‘ But 
that’s nothing to anybeddy but myzelf,’ he added in a low voice, 
as he turned away. 

Nothing to be said or done could have drawn the girl more 
powerfully towards him than this sudden outburst and instant 
self-restraint. The momentary fear removed, her heart leapt with 
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joy in the full certainty of his love. Then she felt a pity for this 
man whose path had been so thickly beset with thorns. 

‘Ob, but now you're to have Ubley we shall be next-neighbours. 
You'll come to know vather well then. You'll be bound to, living 
so close.’ 

Her voice was quick with gladness and encouragement. The 
sound of it raised his spirits, and the eagerness of hope came back 
upon his face. He strode three paces to and fro across the cave, 
and then sat down at the further end of the slab, but looking 
towards her. 

‘T'll tell ee what ’t is,’ he said boldly. ‘TI’ll show ee all that’s 
in the heart o’ me. There’s nothing, nothing ’pon this earth’ 
—to add force to his words he clenched his fist and struck upon 
his knee—‘ that I’ve a-bin long bent upon, that I haven’t a-got 
or can’t zee in reach. By hook or by crook I’ve a-laid bands ’pon 
it. I never told my own vather what I do tell you now. He could 
never keep a penny to his name. But I worked day an’ night. 
I oped a shaft all unbeknown in my hut and went down after dark, 
when all the rest were drunk or a-bed asleep. An’ I had luck— 
the very luck o’ the devil—an’ kep’ it close, too close.’ 

He paused a moment, hesitating to go on. The varying 
emotions of the past, as he spoke of them, lived again in his 
speech, so that his words were alive with force and feeling. His 
voice had sunk into a whisper as it told the tale of his secret 
working and hoard. The girl sat spellbound, fascinated by an ~ 
energy of will and passion that had no place in her homely life at 
Charterhouse. 

‘Too close ?’ she faltered. 

‘I got it for my own good,’ he cried, as if in self-defence. ‘I 
knew he’d only spen’ it to his hurt. But he did worse. Well, 
that’s done. Nothing can ever wipe out that.’ 

Again he stopped, and swayed backwards and forwards in shame 
and distress of mind. 

Then he sprang to his feet. His face was flushed, his teeth 
set; carried away with a madness of revenge, and forgetful of the 
girl’s presence, he cried out— 

‘But the man who did it were soon paid. An’ there’s a thing 
—that I should get the very groun’ he trod upon an’ called his 
own,’ 

At the height of his grim triumph he laughed aloud. Then 
he caught sight of the startled eyes of the girl staring at him 
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open wide, as she drew back shuddering into a corner against the 
rock. 

At once he sat down again and went on in a lower tone. 

‘When I think of it I go half mad. All my thought was to 
live in peace an’ plenty like the folk about that be looked up to. 
I had no liking for a life all noise an’ revel. Though there’s this 
about the Shipham men, mind, fight an’ quarrel as they will, they 
do stan’ by one another. “Tis touch one, wake all. An’ that’s 
what he found that used to live at Ubley F 

‘But let the dead be,’ interrupted the girl quickly; ‘I can’t 
a-bear to think o’ it myself. I do feel for ee, wi’ all my heart, 
Mr. Standerwick. I do really now, an’ understand too. But— 
well—there—go on to get what’s good for yourself, an’ leave 
what’s past, an’ hard thoughts, an’ that.’ 

Her sympathy softened him. He drew nearer upon their 
stone seat, and in his excitement leaned forward until his face 
was close to her. 

‘There’s only one thing can ever gie my mind rest from 
thoughts like that,’ he whispered, fixing his eyes intently upon 
her. ‘If a maid brought up wi’ everything about her ’ud gi’e 
me her heart, zo as to wish nothing better an’ to throw in her lot 
wi’ mine, then I could think no more o’ shame or trouble.’ 

Her lips moved, but she did not speak. She felt her breathing 
quicken and her heart beat fast. The moment had come. She 
wanted to put it off, yet she had not power to move, nor tongue 
to utter word to help herself. 

‘Then I'd take a pride in myzelf an’ in her, hewenton. ‘I'd 
take sich care o’ her that she should never in this world know 
want or fear. What do ee think? Ido love ee dearly. Could 
ee ever bring yourzelf to come to Ubley ?’ 

With an effort she got up, but he put out his hand to keep 
her from leaving him. 

‘ Could ee ever love me well enough for that ?’ he asked again. 

‘Vather ’ud never hear o’ no such thing,’ she cried, and tried 
to pass him, but he caught her by the arm and held her fast. 

‘But you yourzelf—tell me. Could you love me?’ In his 
eagerness to know her mind his manner sounded overbearing, 
almost unkind. 

‘But I do scarce know ee, Mr. Standerwick,’ she pleaded. 
‘I’ve only zeed ee to speak to twice afore in all my life. How 
could I tell?’ 

* But I do know that I do loye ee better than the light,’ 
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‘Oh, let me go. Do ee let me go,’ she sobbed. 

‘There’s no man can ever love ee more ’anI do now. I do 
know that a’ready, if ’tis but twice. An’ there’s none can stand 
between us, for in a day or two, so the tale is, you'll be one-an’- 
twenty—an’ woman-growed—an’ free to do as you will.’ 

He waited for some answer, but she had none to give. The 
haste of it frightened her; the maid at whom no man had ever 
looked had learnt neither vanity in love nor trifling. Something 
in her heart forbade her to say ‘no;’ yet to promise so strange a 
thing was impossible. 

‘You do hurt, Mr. Standerwick.’ 

He quickly drew away his hand. He had grasped tighter 
than he knew, and red marks from his fingers were upon her 
wrist. He stamped with vexation. He was overcome with sorrow. 
The recollection of humble birth and wild life, always alert with 
resentments, now forced itself upon him with shame. How could 
a man so rough hope for the love of such a maid as this ? 

‘Td rather a-cut my hand off than to treat ee zo,’ he cried in 
a despair. 

“Tis o’ no account,’ she told him, and moved towards the 
opening of the cave. 

He stepped forward and stood in her way, but did not touch 
her. 

‘But you ha’n’t a-gied me zo much as a word,’ he said. 

‘Tis all too strange,’ she stammered. ‘I can’t think about it.’ 

‘I had a thing to beg o’ ee that I thought o’ days agone, 
when I heard the talk about your birthday. I should like to 
speak to ee ’pon your birthday. I should like to wish ee all 
happiness an’ good luck. If I had happed to meet ee, I should 
ha’ axed ee to come up here that day if no other.’ 

‘I could never get away,’ she broke in. ‘There'll be some- 
thing to be done every minute o’ the day.’ 

‘But I’d come up close to the house. I'd wait in the wood 
below the orcha’d if ’t were for hours, on the chance that you 
mid come,’ he whispered. 

‘I never could.’ 

‘In the evening now.’ 

‘There'll be a party.’ 

* But couldn’ ee slip out—just for one minute like, if no more,’ 
he beseeched, ‘or I shall be the only one not to wish ee a good 
wish—in words that is. For in my heart I do wish ee nothing 
but good from day’s light to dark night.’ 
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It went against her to refuse so small a thing. ‘I couldn’ 
promise,’ she said after some hesitation, ‘nor—nor fix a time so 
as to say when.’ 

‘But I'd bide till midnight,’ he cried, overjoyed that she 
seemed in part to consent. ‘I tell ee what, I'll go there an’ wait 
out o’ sight, just under the trees, for I do want to speak to ee 
that day of all others. I’ve a-thought o’ it ever since I heard, 
Just fora minute. I'll stop to hear the clock strike twelve afore 
Ido move. Slip away from the dancers an’ run out. There’s no 
harm, an’ none the wiser. But if that time do pass, I shall 
believe you be affronted wi’ what I’ve a-zed to-day.’ 

‘I’m not that,’ she said quickly, and held out her hand. 

‘Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

He stood aside and she passed out and stood upon the ledge. 
He did not follow, and she was alone. It was noon or later, and 
over everything reigned the silence of summer at mid-day. Not 
a song was in the air, nor any bird upon the wing, and from the 
wind she was sheltered by the overshadowing cliffs. 

A strange feeling crept over her, as if she were helpless and 
with no will. 

‘I shall marry him,’ she gasped beneath her breath. 

Her own words frightened her. She was overawed as if an 
oracle had spoken from her heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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] 1 
A Farmer’s Year. 
BEING HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


A Mad Hare—Christmas Weather—Ploughshares—Bungay Compost—First 
Calves of Heifers—Dyke Cleaning—An Early Lane—Bafikrupt Families—A 
Rent Audit—An Ancient Bridle—Storage of Beet—First Lambs—Southdowns 
and Suffolks— Strange Behaviour of Cows—Redpole Cattle—Ditching Fences 
—Young Pastures—A Poor Crop—Ploughing of Barley Lands—The Beding- 
ham Steer—Showing Cattle—Bush Draining—The Lot of the Agricultural 
Labourer-—Old Age Pensions—Migration of the Labourer—Going for a 
Soldier. 

ANUARY 1, 1898.—Never within my recollection have we 

had so mild and open a winter as that of the year which 

died yesterday. There has been no rain, and until the 24th of 
last month, when it froze for a few hours, practically no frost, and 
on no one day in my recollection has the land been too hard or 
too wet to plough. Christmas Day, with a single exception, was 
the most beautiful that I can remember in this country. That 
exception was a certain Christmas five or six and twenty years 
gone, which I spent at my father’s house in another part of Nor- 
folk. ‘There had been a heavy snowfall during the preceding 
night followed by frost, so that in the morning the snow lay inches 
deep upon the fir-boughs, bending them down in deep arches till 
they almost touched the earth, while the sun shone upon the 
glittering surface of the white world till the eyes ached to look at 
it. One often hears of a mad hare, but this long, dead Christmas 
Day was the only occasion upon which I ever saw one. I recollect 
that as we were walking to church we perceived a hare tearing 
round and round in a circle through the snow in a neighbouring 
field. Being young in those days, of course I went to catch it, 
and succeeded. On examination the creature showed no sign of 
having been shot or otherwise injured, so I can only suppose that 
it was suffering from some sort of a fit. 

This last Christmas Day differed from that which I have de- 
scribed in that there was no snow and only a few degrees of frost. 
But after its own fashion it was as beautiful, for in the morning 

1 For plans see September number. 
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every branchlet of the trees was thick with a wonderful white 
rime, more perfect than any I have seen of late, because of the 
extraordinary calmness of the air. By the time that we came out 
of church the rime had melted in the bright sunshine, but the 
day was still frosty and windless. The best part of it, however, 
was the sunset as seen from the Bungay Road—a huge ball of fire 
that gradually vanished behind a deep background of spreading 
wreaths of vapour, smoky red in hue, roll upon roll of them 
covering the western sky. Against this sombre and glorious pall 
the trees in the foreground stood out nakedly, every bough, and 


‘ indeed every separate twig, outlined and accentuated with fire, as 


in the morning they had been outlined and accentuated by frost. 
Then, to complete the picture, in the clear blue-black of the sky 
above hung the crescent moon. Altogether it was an evening to 
be remembered. 

That night promised sharper frost, but the promise was not to 
be fulfilled, for on Sunday the 26th the frost began to break and 
the moon came ringed into a clear sky. Moreover, I heard curlew 
calling over Bungay Common— it is impossible for anyone who 
knows it to mistake that wild and melancholy note, though I 
cannot recall hearing it here before. This I took as a sign of bad 
weather, nor was I wrong, for on the morrow the frost had de- 
parted and half a gale was blowing from the sou’west, which on 
the 30th developed into a full gale. But like some worn-out old 
man, the year died quietly. I was shooting pheasants in Tindale 
Wood on the 31st, and there could not have been a better day for 
that purpose. 

As the old year died so the new year was born, in peace and 
beauty, a mild southerly wind barely stirring the trees. There is 
only one plough going on the farm to-day turning up the five acres 
of glebe land, No. 40 on the plan. This piece, together with its 
companions, Nos. 38 and 39, is very stony and light, the sort of 
land that would be the better for rain three days a week. Last 
year it and No. 39 were clover layers, but owing to the persistent 
drought, the crop they yielded was poor indeed. I remember 
finding patches of them at times absolutely brown and shrivelled, 
as though they had been exposed to the heat of a fire. Now they 
are being ploughed for oats. 

The ploughman, Peachey, tells me that on this land, where the 
friction against stones is so constant, the share of the plough (not 
the breast) only lasts about a week. In heavy land it will last 
from three weeks toa month. The breast of a plough, or that 
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part of it which turns the furrow, ought to wear from one to two 
years, according to the nature of the soil. 

To-day two carts are carrying refuse from the neighbouring 
town of Bungay to be spread on that part of the nine acres of 
land, No. 23, which is coming for root, or on so much of it as we 
can spare time.and horses to cover. We have been at the task 
for nearly a week, sometimes with two and sometimes with three 
carts, and, I think, have spread about fifty loads upon the root 
land. This compost, disagreeable as it is in many ways and mixed 
with troublesome stuff, such as old tins and broken glass, is the 
best manure that I have ever used; but I think that to get the 
full value of it, it should be spread upon the land and ploughed 
in at once, leaving it to decompose beneath the surface. I did 
this last year on the piece of rootland on All Hallows Farm, 
No. 33, with the most excellent results. The field is small, but, 
notwithstanding the drought, the piece of beet which resulted is 
the finest that I have yet grown. The cost of this manure is 
about two shillings the load as it lies upon the heap, and I sup- 
pose that the carting would come to as much more. Against this 
expense, however, it must be remembered that it spares the farm- 
yard, upon which the calls are heavy and continuous; also for a 
root crop I would rather use it than any expensive artificial 
manure on the market. 

January 2.—To-day being Sunday I have confined my farm- 
ing operations to looking over the young stock in the yard. One 
of the calves there is the first-born of a heifer and therefore 
doomed to die. Hood, my bailiff, a man of strong opinions, is 
convinced that it is useless to keep the first calves of heifers, 
which, as he alleges, always grow up weak and puny. In vain 
have I pointed out that this is not the case with the offspring 
of other mammals, beginning with man. His opinion remains 
unshaken, but I should much like to learn whether it is based 
upon any ascertained fact. Once I made the experiment here 
under the following circumstances. When I began to farm I 
determined to start a small herd of pedigree red polls, and with 
this view bought a couple of in-calf heifers at the sale of a Suffolk 
herd. They were beautiful animals, rather smally made and 
remarkable for their fine mottled hides. One of them turned out 
to be barren and was fatted, but the other in due course produced 
a cow-calf, which Hood was most anxious to fat and sell to the 
butcher. Indeed, he would have done so had not my agent dis- 
covered his purpose and told him that the calf was too valuable. 
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In time this calf grew up and is now a middle-aged cow and a 
very good one. It cannot be denied, however, that she is some- 
what small-boned and finely built, but then so is her mother, 
and so, I expect, were all the herd. Indeed, I believe that this 
story about heifers’ calves is more of a superstition than anything 
else. ' 

January 6.—There has been little to chronicle this week. 
Yesterday, Wednesday, it rained almost all day, at night from a 
singularly clear sky, but to-day it is very fine and mild. I walked 
down to the farm called Baker’s, which I took over last November, 
and found two ploughs going in the eight-acre cottage field, 
No. 43 on the plan, which is being got ready for spring beans 
and pease. Thence I walked down the lane to the brook pasture, 
No. 46, to see the man who was engaged in clearing out the 
dykes; a task, by the way, that cannot often be undertaken at 
this time of the year. 

Of all the forms of manual labour I think that this dyke-clear- 
ing must be about the hardest, since the strain upon the muscles of 
the arms and back continuously endured for a long day’s work 
of lifting heavy forkfuls of mud and weeds, cannot but be great. 
Indeed, I suspect that any man, however strong, who was not 
accustomed to this kind of toil, would be utterly exhausted 
long before his eight or ten hours were finished. 

In the lane leading to this meadow I found the wildflower 
called green-arrow in bloom in the hedgerow ; also, nestling under 
the shelter of the bank and white-thorn roots, the bright green 
leaves of another vigorous weed whose name I do not know. For 
years I have noticed that such signs of coming spring show first 
in this lane, and very welcome is the sight of the shining 
leaf of that weed after the long and dreary months of winter. 
The reason that vegetation appears here so soon is that at this 
spot the fall of the land is steep, and the rain of hundreds, or very 
possibly of thousands, of years, has by degrees lowered the road- 
way—once, no doubt, a bridle track—till at places it is eight or 
nine feet below the surface level of the fields that border it. 
Therefore the banks are very sheltered, and the herbs and flower 
roots that nestle in them can thrust out their new growths a month 
before their companions upon the top of the bank dare even to wake 
from the winter sleep. This year, however, vegetation is at least 
three weeks before its time; thus, on my way home I noticed 
bees working busily at the hives in the farm-orchard, and on the 
east windows of this house I found the Pyrus Japonica in bud 
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and bloom. This, I think, is something of a record for Norfolk on 
January 6, 

January 7.—To-day was my rent audit. It is held at an inn 
in Bungay, where the tenants of this estate, which, although not 
large, is scattered, assemble once a year to pay their rent and 
dine. Rent audits of late years, in the Eastern counties, have 
been something like the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark, that is to say, their first cause, the rent, has been, if 
not conspicuous by its absence, at least very painfully diminished. 
The accounts of any Norfolk estate for the year 1897 are indeed 
a melancholy document if compared with those, let us say, of the 
year 1867. This property is no exception. 

I doubt if it produces in net profit more than a third of what 
it produced thirty years ago. Indeed, in some ways its case is 
particularly unfortunate, seeing that it is purely agricultural in 
character, and being, as I have said, scattered, brings in nothing 
in the way of shooting rents, on which now-a-days so many land- 
lords are compelled to exist, together with the proceeds of the 
letting of the Hall, if they are fortunate enough to find some 
successful South African or business man to take it. 

_ In truth, few people, except those who are more or less behind 
the scenes, know the straits to which the owners of land, and especi- 
ally of entailed land, have been put of late years, at any rate in 
East Anglia. Even if they are totally unencumbered, most of such 
properties barely produce enough to pay outgoings and keep up 
‘the place’ upon a very modest scale. And ifthey are encumbered, 
as is the case in eight out of ten of them, either with mortgages 
or with jointures and charges in favour of younger children executed 
on a scale of liberality dictated by prosperous times, then the 
position is bad indeed. In nearly every instance the history is 
the same—a long and pitiful struggle on the part of the sinking 
family, then at last foreclosure, ruin, and sale at any sacrifice. 
Who does not know cases of parishes where the property has been 
held for centuries by a single family ? But long as their day may 
be, at length it comes to an end, and the lands which they owned 
from father to son for so many generations, the home that their 
forefathers built and the woods that. they planted, are put up to 
auction and sold for whatever they will fetch. Well, as it has 
been with them, so in the fulness of appointed time it shall be 
with those who supplant them, for against this ultimate fate the 
hoarding of moneys and the laying of field to field are no defence. 
Soon or late the stock, like the individual, must decay and 
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vanish, and no doubt it is all for the good of the State that 
the bankrupt family should be replaced in due season by the 
family with a large bank balance. Yet to my mind there is 
something infinitely pathetic about the process—this process of 
the death and vanishing of a race. To understand it and appre- 
ciate it fully it is necessary to take the registers of any given 
parish, and to read them through from their beginnings about the 
year 1550. At that beginning, in such cases as I have instanced, 
we shall already find the family in possession, for here are entries 
of their births, their marriages, their burials—nearly all of them 
make these three formal appearances in that record which no one 
studies once in a century. 

And so it goes on through the long generations, this tale of 
the considerable dead—so important in their own day, looming 
so large for a while upon the little world of the parish which they 
ruled, and now so utterly forgotten that their bones are tossed 
about, as I have seen happen, by the man from London who fits the 
hot-water pipes in the parish church, unrecognised, uncared for, and 
unknown—till at length we come to the entries of the baptisms 
of the past owners, still living perhaps, but ‘ gone away leaving no 
address,’ as they say on letters that follow us from forsaken lodgings. 
The time of their race has come; they and the soil that bred them 
—yes, the very earth, chemically changed indeed, but still the 
earth, of which the bodies of those of them who survive are built 
up—are divorced for ever, unless, indeed, they creep, or rather are 
carried, back to claim the hospitality of burial in the ancestral 
vault, as those possessing a family grave have the right todo. In 
this particular the villager is more fortunate than his dispossessed 
and ancestral lord. Having nothing to lose, he loses nothing, but 
from generation to generation lives on where his fathers lived, 
earning his daily bread by the sweat of his daily toil. Indeed, if 
all the truth were known, in the case of most vanished families, 
doubtless the race, or some part of it, still survives in him, for from 
the highest to the lowest, in past ages at any rate, the blood of 
our English villagers was curiously mixed. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with the function, I 
will describe a rent audit of the local type. The ceremony begins 
about twelve o’clock, when the agent takes his seat in a small room 
in the King’s Head inn and makes ready his papers and book of 
printed receipts. To him presently enters a tenant who produces 
—or does not produce, as the case may be—the rent he owes. 
Also in these times he generally takes the opportunity to point out 
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that a further reduction upon the attenuated sum payable is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable him to live. In most instances his story is 
true enough, though the landlord could wish that he would show 
as great readiness to call attention to the fact whenever times or 
prices improve. Such an instance of almost inhuman virtue has 
just come to my notice. A tenant of a relative of mine in this 
neighbourhood appeared the other day and paid his rent, plus an 
extra sum of 91, Being asked for what the 9/. were owing, he 
answered that when he took the farm he came to a verbal under- 
standing with its owner, since deceased, that if ever times 
improved his rent should be increasetl. There was no written 
statement to this effect, and the other party to the understanding 
can no longer bear witness to it; but as this pearl among tenants 
considered that times had improved with him to the exact extent 
of 91., he handed over that amount unasked. ‘Comment is 
superfluous.’ 

In the old days it was customary to pay the rent in coin, a 
practice which some tenants still keep up, but now most of them 
have a banking account and pay by cheque. From the sum 
payable is deducted the amount disbursed out of pocket by the 
tenant, but properly chargeable to the landlord on account of 
rates and taxes or repairs. Then the cheque is drawn out, often 
slowly and with labour, unless, indeed, it has been brought ready 
prepared, in which case the agent gives a cross cheque for the 
difference, plus any allowance that may have been agreed upon. 
Next, having been offered and drunk a glass of sherry, the tenant 
departs with a sense of duty done, a lighter pocket, and the 
instruction to send up Mr. So-and-So. 

Of course there are tenants and tenants. There is the 
specious and horsey young man with a glib tongue from which 
flow reasons innumerable why he should not pay his just debts, or 
plausible explanations as to how he came to be found selling straw 
off the farm. This sort is at one end of the scale. At the other 
is the silver-haired old gentleman who has been a tenant on the 
estate for fifty years, and all that time has never failed to pay his 
rent. To such a one to ‘get behind’ is a real grief; indeed, 
I have seen a tenant of this stamp almost break into tears because 
the times had at last proved too much for him. The most 
remarkable tenant that ever I had to do with, however, was an old 
gentleman, now dead, who had been in a farm belonging to this 
estate for no less than seventy-seven years. The time seems 
long, but he was born in a certain room in that homestead, 
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for seventy-seven years he slept every night of his life in that 
room, and there he finally died. He was a man who drove about 
the country a good deal to markets and other places, but, at 
any rate during the latter part of his life, no earthly consideration 
would have induced him to be away from home for a single 
night. Indeed, the dread of such a thing obtained a complete 
mastery of his mind, and I believe that on one or two occasions, 
when accident detained him at a distance, he spared no expense, 
and journeyed incessantly to reach his home before the following 
dawn, In these days of frequent and distant travel it is cer- 
tainly curious to hear of a man of some position who has slept 
in a single house for seventy-seven years, but among the lower 
classes such cases are not very rare. Thus, a few years ago, 
one day when I chanced to be at a village called Spexhall, 
about six miles from Bungay, where I have a farm, I lost my 
way in a lane and asked a labouring man to show it to me. 
He was almost as uncertain about it as I was myself, which 
puzzled me till I discovered that, although he must have been 
sixty years old and had lived in Spexhall all his life, he had never 
yet been to Bungay, six miles away. 

When the tenants have been interviewed, or most of them, 
dinner is announced, about three o’clock generally, and everybody 
goes into a long, old-fashioned room. Here the landlord takes 
the head of the table and the agent the foot, while the tenants 
range themselves in solemn lines on either side, in order of 
seniority and social precedence, Then grace is said and the meal 
begins, and an excellent meal it is, by the way, though perhaps it 
would not recommend itself to the guests at a London dinner 
party. Here is the menu, which never varies from year to year: 


Clear Ox-tail Soup. 
Fried Soles. Boiled Cod. 
Roast Beef. Boiled Mutton. 
Chicken and Tongue. 
Roast Turkey 
(For this festival is always celebrated early in January). 
Plum Pudding. Mince Pies, 
Cheese. 
Beer, Port, and Sherry. 


Such is the feast most admirably cooked in the good old Eng- 
lish fashion with the old English accessories, and it is one to 
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which hungry men who have eaten nothing since the morning 
certainly do justice. 

After the meal is finished glasses are filled and the landlord 
proposes ‘ The Queen,’ which is loyally drunk, but in silence, as 
though to her Majesty’s memory. Then comes a solemn pause 
till the largest tenant present at the feast—as regards his holding, 
not his person—his eyes fixed sternly upon vacancy, rises and 
proposes the health of the landlord in a few brief and kindly 
meant sentences. 

Another pause and the landlord rises to reply. How well he 
knows that speech! It begins invariably with a kind of wail or 
lament over the shocking bad times which, as a general rule, he 
is obliged to confess are even worse than they were at the last 
gathering. Then, while his audience shake their heads and sigh, 
he rises to a more cheerful note and talks of the inherent pluck 
and nobility of the character of Englishmen, which, as he firmly 
believes, will, if persisted in, enable them in the end to put: up the 
price of corn—how, he prefers not to specify. He also discourses 
hopefully of the signs of better fortune upon the horizon of the 
year, if he can find any, and points out (which is perfectly true) 
that the interests of the landlord, the tenant, and the labourer, 
and indeed of all who live by the land, are one interest, whatever 
agitators and mischief makers may say to thecontrary. Then he 
gives some account of the farming of whatever country he may 
last have visited, America, or Iceland, or Egypt, or the Hebrides. 
This is generally the most popular part of the speech, as there is 
a slight novelty about it, the rest being somewhat of a formula. 
Finally he ends with the best peroration that occurs to him and 
resumes his seat amidst the jingling of glasses, to rise again pre- 
sently and propose the health of the agent, to whose many virtues 
he delicately alludes. 

The agent rises to reply, paying him back full measure and 
running over in the coin of compliments, and exhorting the 
tenants to make up their minds that the bad times are done with 
and to pay their rents like men and Britons. Finally he ends by 
proposing their healths, calling on two of them to reply. This 
does not take long, for the average farmer is no great speaker, 
and when the last of them sits down with a sigh of relief the 
oratorical programme is exhausted. 

Then the songs begin—the pipes, long clay churchwardens, 
have been lit already. These songs are generally three in number 
and always the same. One, a very long one, is of a local character, 
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for it describes the glories of Bungay, the chorus at the end of 
each verse being ‘ For old Bungay is a wonderful town.’ Another 
is a melancholy ditty descriptive of the ills of life and the 
dangers and disasters that beset each profession ; even the lawyer 
who, so says the song, is invariably rich and happy in every other 
way, must beware of the spite of Fate, since, while he is comfort- 
ably fleecing his clients, his clerk ‘is a-kissing of his wife.’ The 
third song is of a patriotic nature, and has for a refrain some- 
thing about twisting the lion’s tail. Perhaps it was written in 
America. 

While the sound of music still lingers, the agent rises and, 
going to the door, beckons mysteriously at some tenant whose rent 
is yet to pay. This is generally the signal for the departure of 
the landlord, and so far as he is concerned another rent audit is 
gathered to the many he remembers in the past. 

This year some of the tenants were absent, from death and 
other causes. Of one of those who did not appear a good story is 
told, a true one as I believe. Physically a splendid man and very 
powerful, it is said that he can do, and does, as much hard work 
as anyone in the county. Also he is an early riser and hates to 
waste time. Normally he breakfasts at five o’clock off a pound and 
a half of cold pork, but on one occasion, as he had to start at half- 
past three on the following morning, he determined that he would 
not spend any time over breakfast. Feeling, however, that he 
would need his usual amount of nourishment, he got over the 
difficulty by eating his supper, waiting half an hour, and then 
breakfasting on the fixed ration of pork before he went to bed. 
He himself admits that the experiment did not succeed, since, 
for the first time in his life, his digestion rose in rebellion. 

By the way, after dinner one of the tenants kindly fetched 
from the shop of a neighbouring saddler for my inspection an 
ancient bridle that had been found in a loft. This bridle has its 
date of manufacture, 1722, stamped on it. The leather, which 
is in perfect preservation, is most beautifully worked, while rising 
from the head-band is a ball-shaped crest of red wool. Evidently 
this was the bridle used upon the fore horse of a team on grand 
occasions, such as a journey to Bungay fair. I have never before 
seen one so old or so elaborately ornamented. 

An interesting conversation was started at dinner as to the 
storage of beet, and nearly all present declared that roots that are 
placed in the hale dry, ferment much more quickly than if placed 
there wet. This seems curious, but I believe it to be true. 
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January 8.—My first two lambs were born to-day. When I 
began to keep sheep last year, before which we had not sufficient 
grass lands to run them on and leave enough for a herd of cows, 
I started with about forty black-faced Suffolk ewes in lamb to a 
Southdown ram. These lambs did exceedingly well; I remember 
that I sold the first lot of them at Easter for about thirty shillings 
a head, and all the rest were fatted up and sold during the summer 
at reasonable prices. Indeed, we had good luck with them 
throughout, for I think that only one died; also I lost one ewe 
from inflammation of the lungs, but none during the lambing. 
This year I took a fancy to try some Southdowns, and bought about 
a score of well-bred ewes of that breed together with two rams. 
The result of the experiment remains to be seen, but I incline to 
the opinion that in this district it is best to keep to the Suffolk 
ewes, crossing them with the Southdown rams to get quality in 
the mutton. Pure-bred Southdowns no doubt furnish the best 
meat, but they are too small. It is true that they eat somewhat 
less than the black-faced breed, but, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence between the excellence of their mutton and that of the 
Suffolks crossed with the Southdown is slight, whereas the differ- 
ence in weight is considerable. Where the Southdowns really 
have the pull is in their appearance. The heavy, hungry-looking 
Suffolks are at a great disadvantage here when compared with the 
nimble, shapely Southdowns, with their game-like heads ; but, after 
all, even in the case of sheep, handsome is as handsome does, and 
the local butcher cares nothing about looks. He goes by weight 
and will give most for the heaviest lamb. 

With so small a flock on a mixed farm like mine where there 
are many things to attend to, I have no shepherd nor any proper 
lambing folds. A barn on the All Hallows Farm is divided off into 
little pens with hurdles, where the ewes are placed with their 
lambs as they come on. The steward, Hood, attends to them at 
that critical time, and certainly hitherto he has done this with 
considerable success. 

As the weather keeps so open the cows are let out for a few 
hours every day to take exercise in one or other of the meadows 
and pick up what food they can, which is not much. This 
morning I was watching their behaviour to one of their number 
who, for domestic reasons, had been in seclusion for about a 
fortnight. She now reappeared for the first time, and, forgetful of 
her calf, which no doubt had been removed from her a week or so 
before, testified her joy at finding herself in the open air again by 
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gambolling about the field with the awkwardness peculiar to the 
race, kicking her heels into the air and lowing. The peculiar 
thing was that the other cows seemed to resent her appearance 
very much, for every one of them, as they found a chance, butted 
her and knocked her about in a fashion which made me glad that 
the breed is hornless. Clearly the memory of cows is short. This 
sister of theirs had been separated from them for a few days, 
therefore they treated her as an intruder, a slight which she 
seemed to resent, for whenever she could spare time from her 
gambols, she gave her last assailant battle, pushing at it with her 
head till one or the other got the better in the fray. This per- 
formance went on for twenty minutes or more, when it was given 
up as though by mutual consent, and the stranger cow was, as it 
were, readmitted into the fellowship of the herd with all the rights 
and privileges thereto pertaining. 

Here I may as well explain that my cows, of which I keep 
about twenty at the home-farm here in Ditchingham, are all regis- 
tered pedigree animals of the Norfolk red-poll breed that as yet is 
not so well known throughout Great Britain as it deserves to be. 
Looked at with the most critical eye it cannot be doubted that 
red-polls have many advantages, though, of course, there may be 
other tribes that have even more. To begin with, their looks are 
in their favour. What can be more beautiful than the appearance 
of a herd of these bronze-red, shining-coated cattle as they 
wander over a pasture in the summer, or stand chewing the cud 
in the cool shadow of the trees, gazing at the intruder with wide- 
opened, sleepy eyes? Indeed, so fine are their limbs, and, espe- 
cially in the case of the young things, so deer-like their heads, 
that they might almost be taken for wild creatures which know not. 
man, although, as a matter of fact, they are singularly docile in 
character. Of course, as their name implies, they are hornless, a 
great point where it is desired to keep a number of cattle in 
small or medium sized yards. Another advantage is their great 
hardiness—with ordinary care it is not common to lose a red- 
poll from sickness, or even in calving. During the seven or 
eight years that I have been farming indeed, I can only remember 
the loss of two, and both of them by accident. One of these, a 
fine young bull, did himself to death last year by getting his 
head fixed between the hawthorn stems of a fence and struggling 
until he broke his neck. Lastly, they ripen early for the butcher 
—as a rule I sell mine at about two years of age, when, without 
undue forcing, they average over forty stone dead weight, and for 
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tenderness and general quality their beef is not to be surpassed 
by any that I know. 

The points urged against red-polls are: that they lack size, 
and that their milk, although very rich, is scant in quantity. To 
the first of these points I answer that they are quite large enough. 
Now-a-days few people want great-boned cattle, indeed the demand 
is all for small beef. As to the second, I cannot speak with 
authority myself, for it is not my practice to weigh and keep a 
record of the milk of each individual cow, as is very properly 
done in large herds where they have more labour and more 
facilities at command. Indeed, even if I could do so, the test 
would not be a fair one, for I have only kept red-polls for a short 
time, whereas it takes at least twenty years of weeding out and 
careful selection to establish a herd of the best milking qualities. 
As specimens of what red-polls will do in the milking way, how- 
ever, I take the record from the Red-Poll Herd-Book for 1897 
of the two best cows of a few herds as set down therein for one 
year. 

Aspall Hall Herd. 
Sappho . ‘ . -9,716 lbs. weight of milk. 
Susan. ‘ - 9,185 ,, : a 
Cirencester Park Herd. 
Frump . ‘ . 9,599 Ibs. weight of milk. 
Sloe , . ; Bes 


” ” ” 
Melton Constable Herd. 

Davy 87th : . 8,714} lbs. weight of milk, 

May Queen F . 17,3354 ,, a. 2 
Necton Hall Herd. 

Rosina 3rd , . 7,472 lbs. weight of milk. 

Sheba 3rd ; > wane - bs 
Rendlesham Herd, 


Fresh Fuss : .  9,2962 lbs, weight of milk. 
Sweet Pear 2nd - 8,339 


Tring Park Herd. 


Elmham Rosebud 9th 10,159 lbs. weight of milk. 
Moth . .  . 10,210 


” 3? 9 


” ” ” 


Notr.—In this herd thirty-seven cows gave an average of 6,939 lbs. and a 
fraction per cow. But then they are owned by a Rothschild, so, doubtless, much 
is expected of them. 
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I might quote from other herds, especially the noted one of 
Mr. Garrett Taylor, but the above are sufficient for my purpose. 

I cannot find in Stephens’ Book of the Farm, or elsewhere, a 
comparative table of the milk-producing powers of different 
breeds of cows, but I doubt whether any breed, except perhaps 
the shorthorn, will show very much better returns than those 
quoted above. It must be remembered, however, that these are 
the picked cows of picked herds, and that the majority even of 
pedigree red-polls give a much inferior yield, 

The points of the first-class red-poll as defined in the Herd- 
Book are: That it must be of a deep red hue, white being allowed 
only on the tip of the tail. The nose must not be dark-coloured. 
The throat and head must be finely modelled, the eye full, and a 
tuft of hair should hang over the forehead. There must be no 
trace of horns developed or undeveloped, but the frontal bones 
should contract into a narrow peak at the summit of the head. 

January 12.—The weather for the last three days has been 
damp, mild, and misty. On the farm we have been ploughing and 
hedge-trimming. I was talking yesterday to Buck, my milkman, 
at the All Hallows Farm—where I keep nearly half my cows— 
who, as is the custom with such men when not milking or attending 
to the cattle, is employed on odd jobs about the farm. He was 
trimming the hedge of the back lawn, which ever since I have 
had the farm in hand has been kept neatly clipped with shears, 
and took the opportunity to remark that in another twenty years 
there would not be a hedge left alive in this country. I asked 
him why, to which he answered that farmers have entirely given 
up the old custom that was in force when he was a boy, of cutting 
the thorns off right down by the roots and ‘ditching’ the crown 
of the fence by coating it with mud out of the holl. He 
informed me that in the old days it was usual for a provision to 
be inserted in leases enforcing this custom. 

But now-a-days we have no leases, and, if we had, the face of 
the farmer who was asked to bind himself to keep his fences in a 
particular way, or indeed to do anything except to follow his own 
sweet will, would probably be a study. I myself can remember 
when it was the custom of my father’s tenants on the other side 
of Norfolk to cart all the coals required for the use of the Hall, 
and I think—but of this I am not sure—to provide a certain 
amount of straw gratis. Within the last fifteen years even, 
tenants have carted gravel for me here; but these old customs 
are dying out, more’s the pity. It is a pity not only because the 
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landlords have lost the advantage of what was a convenience to 
them, but also for the reason that one of the bonds of good feeling 
induced by the ungrudging performance of a neighbourly service 
has vanished away. As regards the hedges, I am inclined to think 
that Buck is too pessimistic in alleging that they will all die. 
I have, however, myself observed that hawthorns have a natural 
tendency to get thin at the bottum however much they may be 
trimmed at the top, no doubt because their nature is to grow into 
trees, not into bushes. 

I noticed to-day while walking over the new pasture by the 
stack-yard, No. 4 on plan, that the suckling is already thick in 
the grass, making patches of green carpeting, a very unusual 
thing at this time of year. I am glad to see it there, however, 
for this pasture has now reached the critical period, about its 
fifth year, when the young clovers and finer grasses are only too 
apt to die out. I have already made some remarks as to the 
laying down of pastures, and now I would add to them a 
question to those who argue that these cannot be successfully 
established upon such soils as are generally supposed to be 
unsuitable to them. How is it, then, that even on most of these 
soils the banksides or ditches bordering the head-lands are 
good sound turf, not black grass, or water-grass, or twitch, but 
herbage such as a beast can fatten on? Doubtless the grasses 
going to form that herbage are those natural to the neighbour- 
hood, and I believe that in almost every case if a botanist could be 
found to classify them and to estimate even roughly in what pro- 
portions they occur, the difficulty of laying down pastures which 
would prove quick to establish themselves as permanent, would be 
very much lessened. 

In a paper written by one of the most esteemed of our 
Norfolk farmers, Mr. Clare Sewell Read, I read recently that when 
he was a lad he remembered pastures being very successfully 
established on light land by a system of inoculation, that is, by 
cutting turf from the roadside or other waste places, and planting 
it in lumps over the surface of a field, leaving spaces of bare soil 
between thelumps. Across these spaces the grass spread quickly, 
till in a few years it formed a compact turf, the trouble being to 
prevent the rooks and other birds from pulling up the planted 
squares before they had time to get hold. I can well believe that 
this plan is an excellent one, although too slow, perhaps, for our 
modern habits. Anyone who has observed such matters will be 
aware how quickly growing things spread in soil that is suitable to 
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them. Thus I am certain that were it left uncultivated much of 
the land in England would become dense thorn-scrub within a 
single generation. 

Indeed, I have seen the process going on in a neglected 
meadow on the heavy land farm of Spexhall, belonging to this 
property, which a few years ago was dotted thickly with thorn- 
bushes. Also when shooting in Hertfordshire last year over 
land from which a corn crop had been taken that autumn, I noted 
thousands of bramble seedlings. Can it be doubted that if this 
land were left unploughed for a few seasons it would become 
nothing but a bramble scrub spreading from the hedgerows ? 

The sheep are now penned upon part of the fourteen-acre on 
Baker’s Farm, which was layer last year, No. 42. The land is foul 
and poor, and as we have no manure to put on it, we are fold- 
ing it with the ewes before ploughing it for oats in order to 
freshen it up as much as possible under the circumstances. For- 
tunately I have still a fair supply of white turnips with which to 
feed them. These are said to be a better food for ewes in the 
lambing time than beet, which are supposed to make them miscarry, 
and indeed beet at this time of year are still very lush. These 
white turnips were a catch crop grown on the twelve-acre, No. 28, 
known as the Thwaite field, or at least on about three acres of it. 

Last year, or rather the year before, the top part of this 
Thwaite field was sown for winter wheat, but for some unexplained 
reason, perhaps because of the bitter spring winds which strike 
this exposed situation with great force, the crop was the worst 
that I ever grew. I drilled vetches in the spring into the greater 
part of it in the hope that it would give mea breadth of cheap 
feed after such corn as there was had been cut, but the vetches 
failed.also, owing to the drought. Indeed, that part of the field 
produced more poppies than anything else—red weed we call it, 
which, although picturesque in appearance, is not satisfactory to 
the farmer. About three acres of the worst of it, however, we 
folded off for sheep, which throve very well upon the young wheat 
until, towards the end, the straw grew too tough forthem. After 
they had done with it the land was ploughed and drilled with 
white turnips, and from these, though the season has been so dry, 
I have had an excellent return, more indeed than could have been 
expected. This is another testimony, if any were needed, to the 
value of sheep as fertilisers of the soil. 

January 14.—The weather to-day is again dull, mild, and 
quite windless. There are three ploughs going on the farm. One 
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of them is at work in the nine-acre on All Hallows Farm, No. 36 
on the plan, a good but rather scaldy bit of land. This field was 
under beet and swedes last year, the beet being on the lower 
half of it, where the soil is somewhat deeper. There was a very 
full plant of swedes, which would have produced a fine crop had 
it not been for the drought that stunted them. The beet being 
on the cooler soil, did well, indeed beet do not mind dry weather 
in moderation. The whole field is now coming for barley, and I 
hope will only need this one ploughing. Peachey, the plough- 
man, who is at work on it, a man of experience, tells me that 
he prefers ‘the first earth’ for barley, and I believe that the 
preference is general, though if the land has been ploughed 
early in the autumn and gone down tight, a second ploughing is 
very beneficial. Also barley land that has been sheeped is 
best ploughed twice, once skimmed only to cover the tether and 
once for crop. 

This afternoon I went to Bedingham and inspected the stock. 
There are four red-poll steers tied up fatting in a shed, and three 
others in the yard, all looking very well. Also there is a two- 
year old bullock which promises to make such a beauty that Iam 
keeping him over with a view of showing him next Christmas, a 
thing I have never done before. I might have disposed of him 
at a good price to the agent of a much larger breeder who is 
looking out for promising animals to be shown by his employer 
next Christmas, but have declined. Probably I shall regret this 
ere the year is out, as eight out of ten of these animals, before 
their time comes to go to the show bench, develop some imper- 
fection or other which proves fatal to their chances of prize- 
taking. 

In fact the showing of cattle is an unprofitable business to 
any except the largest breeders, who make it a part of their 
routine in order to advertise their herds and so obtain large prices 
for their young bulls and heifers. Success is very mucha matter of 
outlay, for not only, as a rule, must the bulls and dams be costly 
animals, but the expense of preparing their progeny for the ring 
is considerable. Thus, they must be kept on a cow much longer 
than is usual, and afterwards receive more ample food and atten- 
tion. Finally, the sending of them and their attendants back- 
wards and forwards to shows always means money. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that many owners of good cattle do not think 
that the game will pay for the candle. 

Besides these steers there are ten young things running in 
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the big meadow, whence they come up at night and are fed with 
a mixture of hay, chaff, and swedes. Also there are the farm-horses 
(we are getting along with two at Bedingham now, one of them in 
foal), colts and ponies, so it will be seen that for the size of the 
place there is plenty of stock on it, After inspecting the stock I 
walked down to the six-acre, No. 18 on plan, which is being bush- 
drained, a process that is perhaps worth describing for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. 

Bush-draining is a system used upon heavy clay lands where 
it would be mere waste to go to the expense of pipes. It is 
done thus. First the lines of the drains are drawn with a 
plough. ‘This sounds simple enough, and perhaps it is simple to 
the experts who do it, but to the uninstructed the difficulties, 
especially on a perfectly flat piece of land, seem enormous. Of 
course the land is not perfectly flat ; if it were, while hesitating 
to express a positive opinion, I presume it would not be possible 
to drain without the help of a pump. Still, to take the instance 
of this field at Bedingham, it is so flat that the eye, or rather my 
eye, can detect no variation of level. In fact, however, there is a 
slight rise in the centre of the field, forming its watershed, so 
that the drains must run and discharge in two directions, starting 
from the watershed ; or, to put it more clearly, although the drain 
trenches are cut straight from one side of the field to the other, 
the water does not flow the whole length of them, but does flow 
to the top or bottom ditch according to the side of the watershed 
upon which it is collected in the soil. Now this and many other 
facts have to be known and borne in mind by the man who draws 
the drains, above all he has to know the exact direction of the 
various falls and the best spots for the outlets of the drain water. 
Further, he must make no mistake, or much money and labour 
may be wasted, and the curious part of it is that he does not 
make any mistake, at least in my experience I have never known 
him to do so. By‘ him’ I may explain that I mean the ordinary 
ploughman who is sent to draw the drains, not an expert em- 
ployed for that purpose. Theoretically, and perhaps actually, he 
is provided with a spirit-level, but I do not think that he often 
uses it. 

It may be asked, then, how he accomplishes his task ; to which 
I answer that I do not know, for nothing is more difficult than to 
get a clear explanation of anything to do with their art from men 
of this stamp. I conclude, however, that on a difficult field the 
thing is done partly by eye, partly by watching the natural trickle 
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of the water, but most of all by tradition. Very likely the man 
has drawn the drains before, perhaps several times upon this very 
field, or if he has not his father has, or, failing him, some one else 
about the place. 

In this country, where the labourers are practically adscripti 
glebe, there are always men who know the history of a particular 
field for the last generation ortwo. Thus, when I was draining the 
eight-acre, No. 2 here, before it was laid down to permanent pas- 
ture, with tile drains, I remember some old pipes, of the sort that 
were used many years ago, measuring about an inch and a 
half in diameter, being turned up by the drainers, filled, each of 
them, with a core of stiff clay. An old man was standing beside 
me watching the operations. ‘ Ah,’ he said, addressing the pipe, 
‘I remimber a-carrying of yow when I wore a lad more nor 
seventy yir ago.’ It then transpired that in this remote period 
the old gentleman had been employed to place these narrow pipes 
—then, I believe, a new-fangled agricultural luxury—in little 
heaps ready to the hand of the man who laid the drains. He 
also told me by the way that the field in question was then common 
land, which some one enclosed and drained. 

It is the fashion, especially in the comic papers, to talk of the 
agricultural labourer as Hodge—a term of contempt—and to 
speak of him as though he had about as much intelligence as a 
turnip. As a matter of fact, after a somewhat prolonged ex- 
perience of his class, I say deliberately that, take it all in all, 
there are few sections of society for which I have so great an 
admiration. Of course, I am excepting black sheep, brutes, 
drunkards, and mean fellows, of whom there is an ample supply 
in every walk of life. But, on the other hand, I am excepting 
also any specimens palpably above the general level, and talking 
of the man as one meets him everywhere upon whatever farm one 
likes to visit. 

Let us take the problem of life as it presents itself to the 
agricultural labourer of to-day. He has received some education, 
for, supposing him to be a man on the right side of forty, the Board 
Schools had begun in his time, but he does not trouble himself 
much about book learning. As soon as he was out of school he 
began work as a boy on a farm in his parish, and at nineteen or 
twenty, following a natural and proper impulse, he took to him- 
selfa wife. From that day, earlier than is the case with any 
other class of society, his responsibilities began. Being still so 
young he would not be trusted in any of the higher positions on 
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a farm, such as that of horseman, but his work would be that of 
a general labourer earning, let us say, an average wage of about 
thirteen shillings a week, including his harvest. Within five years 
he would have at least three children, perhaps more, and within 
twelve years seven or eight living, all of whom have to be sup- 
ported by the daily labour of his hands, and who, in eight cases 
out of ten, are so supported. Besides providing for these children, 
he must pay the rent of his cottage, 3/. or 4. a year, and if 
he is a prudent man, a subscription towards an Oddfellows or 
other benefit society, which makes him an allowance on the rare 
occasions when he falls sick or is disabled by accident. It is 
during these first seventeen or eighteen years of his married life 
that the burden of existence falls most heavily upon him, since 
there are many mouths to feed and only one pair of hands to 
provide the food. Still, in the vast majority of instances, it is 
provided, and, what is more, if his wife be a managing woman 
blessed with fair health, the children are sufficiently, and in some 
instances neatly, clothed. Often, when going past the school of 
this parish as the scholars are coming out of it, I have noticed 
and wondered at their general tidiness and good appearance. 
None of them looked starved, none of them seemed to be suffer- 
ing from cold; indeed, any delicate youngster is provided with a 
proper coat or comforter. 

Afterwards, when his family is growing up, our labourer’s 
long struggle against want becomes less severe, for the boys begin 
to earn a little, some of which goes into the general fund, and the 
girls to go out as servants, kitchen-maids, or ‘ generals,’ in situa- 
tions where they are well fed and paid enough to dress them- 
selves, leaving a pound or two in their pockets at the end of the 
year. So matters go on until our friend becomes old, which 
common misfortune overtakes him about the age of seventy. 
Then it is that too frequently the real tragedy of life strikes him. 
He is no longer able to do a full day’s work, and in these times, when 
the best of farmers can scarcely make both ends meet and earn a 
living, it is not to be expected, indeed it is not possible, that they 
should continue to pay him for what he cannot perform. There- 
fore, if help is not forthcoming from his children or other sources, 
he must go to the workhouse or at least upon the rates. 

Such but too often, though by no means universally, is the 
bitter end of his long life of useful and strenuous labour. Is it a 
necessary end? I think not. I know all the pitfalls and diffi- 
culties that surround the question of Old Age Pensions, This is 
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not the place to discuss them fully, but for my part I believe that 
the case of a deserving labouring man ought not to be beyond the 
reach of some system of insurance, though whether it should be 
national insurance—that is to say, inaugurated, managed and 
guaranteed by the nation—or conducted in the ordinary way by 
private enterprise, I do not know. Any such insurance, however, 
necessarily presupposes a steady contribution that he can ill afford 
to the fund which provides it, and it is here that the trouble comes 

in. It is difficult, if not impossible, to force free men to contribute 
~ to such a fund by Act of Parliament; yet, if they are not forced, 
would the bulk of them keep up their payments through a long 
life of penury ? Would they, even if they so desired, be able to 
keep them up? Even the strongest man is sometimes sick ; even 
the most deserving is sometimes out of work. Moreover, it seems 
to me that it is of the essence of the thing that any such pro- 
vision should not be a mere dole provided by the State or by 
charities, for such a system could never stand. To be effective, 
to be appreciated, and to be generally adopted, it must, under the 
common law of life, be provided by the labour and self-sacrifice of 
the beneficiary. 

The problem before society is to discover by what method— 
State-guaranteed or otherwise—this can be done without crushing 
the wage-earner into the dirt during his long years of contribution, 
and in such a fashion as will assist him without debasing the 
great principles of self-help and self-reliance. Again I say that 
however difficult this problem may appear, I do not believe it to 
be insoluble, indeed I hope to live long enough to see it on the 
way to solution. 

Money is deducted from dividends or other earnings to satisfy 
income-tax. Would it not be possible by some similar legislative 
regulations to force the employer to pay over a certain percentage 
of all wages to a great insurance fund for the benefit of the person 
who is temporarily deprived of them, and, that these laws might 
not appear invidious, to apply their principle to the earnings of 
every class of society? Of course this would be an interference with 
the liberty of the subject to do what he likes with what he has 
earned, but then so is the income-tax. That goes to support 
the nation; this would go to support the individual, his family, 
or his representatives. I cannot see that there is more degradation 
in being forced to contribute towards a pension fund than in being 
forced to contribute towards the income-tax. Indeed, I believe 
that this system already obtains in the Indian Civil Service and 
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elsewhere, but I never heard that Indian civil servants felt them- 
selves degraded or aggrieved because they were obliged to comply 
with it. Iam sure that many of us would be deeply grateful to 
any government that from the beginning had insisted on collecting, 
say, ten per cent. of our earnings for our own benefit. 

Of course many would object in every walk of life, and especially 
among the labouring classes, that section of them who, from im- 
providence or idleness, are pretty certain to end upon the rates, 
Of course, also, because any such measure would not only be 
difficult in its details, but unpopular among a large number of 
voters, no government is likely to undertake it at present. Even 
were it convinced that it was for the welfare of the nation, it is 
doubtful whether any government would undertake it, because as 
a general rule governments think of their own welfare first. And 
it may be argued that it is not for the welfare of the nation. All 
the old saws as to the natural and proper ruin and disappearance 
of the unfit, the unlucky, and the improvident, would be certain 
to be trotted out. Life, we should be told, and the good things 
thereof, are to the strong and the rich, and to those who know 
how to save or to transfer the savings of others to their own 
pockets. As to the thoughtless or indeed wicked person who has 
neglected to put by sufficient for his old age out of twelve shillings 
a week, well, he must take the consequences and go to the work- 
house with any dependent upon him. To force him to provide 
for himself would be to emasculate the race and to deprive it of 
the instinct of thrift and the stimulus of self-denial. 

Well, if this be so, I should like to see the race emasculated. 
I think that the object of all good government should be to pro- 
vide for the greatest happiness of the greatest number in every 
legitimate way that does not involve interfering with the esia- 
blished rights of others. I think that the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
theory can be pushed too far. It is very well to point to Nature ; 
but I answer that I do not approve of Nature, that in fact all our 
life as a race, as a community, as individuals, is one long struggle 
against Nature. Of course Nature must win in the end, but at 
least we can mitigate her cruelties. My sympathies go out to the 
weak, the unfortunate, and even to the improvident ; I am more 
moved by the sight of—let us say—the drayman who, with his 
family, goes to the workhouse because of a too frequent indul- 
gence in bad beer (bought at a ‘ tied house’), than by that of the 
glory of his employer, the brewer, who (having had opportunity and 
being strong and provident), because he has mastered the art of 
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making that beer cheaply and selling it dear, is now a noble lord 
with an estate that will pay death-duties on a million. I would not 
interfere with the brewer and his million, except perhaps by way of 
a graduated income-tax, but I would try to protect the drayman 
against himself, for his family’s sake if not for his own. Moreover, 
I would see, by the way, that the beer with which he fuddles his 
brain was beer, not the mixture of quassia chips, sugar, and other 
foreign ingredients which in some instances, perhaps, have helped 
to make a millionaire of his master, and that the public-house 
where he deals has liberty to sell him whatever brew he may prefer. 

Doubtless these ideas are very radical, but there are points 
upon which some of us grow more radical as we grow older. Also 
I am sure that they have been better argued by others. Still, 
they are my own, not got from books, but the result of my private 
observations, and there can therefore be no harm in setting them 
down here. | 

To return to our labourer. Most people unacquainted with 
the routine of a farm have a notion that his duties are of the 
simplest description. To these I would say—let them try any 
one of them, even the easiest, such as ‘fieing’ a ditch, and I 
think that they will change their views. In truth, there is no 
single operation on the land that does not require a very con- 
siderable amount of skill to perform it properly, and this skill, 
acquired by years of practice, the agricultural labourer puts at the 
service of anyone who will pay him thirteen shillings a week. 
Moreover, there is no nonsense about eight hours a day with him. 
With brief intervals for food he works from six to six, or more, or 
in winter from daylight to dark. Indeed, horsemen and cattle- 
men work longer; moreover, when calves or foals are expected, 
they have often to sit up all night, perhaps for the best part of a 
week, and this without extra charge. Likewise, holidays are for 
them practically non-existent, and if the weather should be such 
that it is impossible for farm-work to continue, they go home and 
are docked of their wage. 

The sympathetic, on reading these details, may possibly say 
to the writer of them, ‘ We hope that yow pay your men a higher 
wage, and don’t send them home when the weather is bad?’ As 
regards the last, certainly I do try always to find them a job of 
some sort or other, however hard it may freeze, or snow, or rain. 
As regards the first, like Mr. Curzon in the House of Commons, I 
say that the answer is in the negative. The man who, from 
philanthropic or other motives, began to pay his labourers more 
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than the local rate of wage would bring down upon himself the 
concentrated curse of the entire neighbourhood. Moreover, if, 
like myself, he is a farmer farming as a business, he cannot 
possibly afford to do so. Nobody runs a large farm and pays 
away several hundreds per annum in wages as a mere amusement 
for long, or if ‘nobody’ is a large term, very few do so. In short, 
the labourer is paid according to the value of his labour, and 
owing to the dreadful depression in farming, and the nominal 
price of produce, its value is not great. I hope to see his wage 
rise, but it cannot rise appreciably unless the price of corn and 
stock rise also. 

If you argue this question of the labourer’s lot with farmers, 
who, asa class, are very severe critics of the actual tillers of the soil, 
they will point out that owing to the fall in the price of provisions, 
although wages are so low, his circumstances are better than they 
were fifty ora hundred years ago. This is doubtless true, but they 
neglect to explain what his position was at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Those interested in the question can easily study it in the 
pages of various writers, but to my mind the marvel is that when 
wheat was selling for 5/. or 6/. a quarter, and cottages were mere 
mud-hovels, the race continued to exist. On this property, not a 
quarter of a mile from this house, there stands a shed built of 
clay-lump, and roofed, I think, with faggots ; it may measure six- 
teen feet in length by about ten in breadth, and is divided inside 
into two parts, now tenanted by calves. In that shed an old lady, 
not of the poorest, for she planted a large orchard, reared a 
numerous family, one of whom was for many years my groom. 
Now-a-days the cottage which I provide upon the holding contains 
two sitting and several bedrooms, with ample offices—an instance 
that shows how in this respect things have changed for the 
better. 

Sometimes I wonder whether the labourer will be content to 
stick to the land at the present scale of remuneration. Doubtless 
those at present employed upon it will do so, but how about their 
sons? The education which they receive at the schools teaches 
them that there are places in the world besides their own Little 
Pedlington, with the result that already there is an enormous 
influx into the towns, where wages are higher—for those who can 
get them—and life is more lively. 

That the people go somewhere is proved by the fact that in 
spite of its great natural increase the population of our villages is, 
if anything, decreasing, and really skilled farm hands, that is men 
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who can plough, thatch, drain, and milk, are becoming more and 
more difficult to find. At present, however, I do not think that the 
surplus gets: much further than the cities. In the future, as 
their minds become accustomed to the idea, and they grow to 
understand how great are the opportunities of the British 
Colonies, perhaps the young men will drift thither. At present 
bricklayers in Buluwayo are being paid a pound and an ordinary 
labouring man ten shillings a day, and were he less stay-at-home 
these are prices that might tempt Mr. Hodge to travel, especially 
as in those lands Jack is as good—or rather better—than his 
master. 

Up till now, if the inhabitant of a Norfolk village emigrates it 
is generally to America, and very often he does not like America 
when he gets there. I remember a blacksmith with whom I was 
well acquainted going there, but in a couple of years or so he was 
to be seen working at the old forge in his native village. I asked 
him why he had come back, and he told me that he earned 
plenty of money out there, but he ‘didn’t like it.” When I was 
in New York a tailor came to see me who had been an apprentice 
here in Bungay. He told me the same story, Plenty of money, 
especially at times, but he ‘meant to get back as soon as he 
could.’ Also I had a conversation with an English coachman, 
whose tale was much the same. His wages were large, but ‘ there 
weren’t no society for such as him;’ in the States they were all 
‘gents or niggers.’ 

When the labouring classes come to understand it, circum- 
stances are different in the British Colonies, where a hard-working 
respectable man has a chance of rising to almost any position, and 
of seeing his sons.and daughters in the same social station as the 
gentry of the country parish which he has left at home. Of 
course, however, these lands will fill up, and such opportunities 
become rare. In the meanwhile two things chiefly prevent the 
young men of our villages from availing themselves of them: 
First, their innate horror of change and of the unknown; and, 
secondly, considerations not unconnected with the other sex. 
To emigrate with a family is difficult, and if they emigrate as 
unmarried men, in nineteen cases out of twenty they must 
leave some girl with whom they are more or less mixed up 
behind them. Therefore as such affairs begin early among this 
class, they do not emigrate as yet; at least, not in any great 
numbers. With the Irish, who have gone out to be a blessing in 
many lands, it is a different matter. 
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Thus it comes about that there are still a sufficient number of 
labourers who are content to stop in the village which has been 
inhabited by their ancestors for hundreds of years, and to till the 
fields that their forefathers tilled from the times of the Tudors or 
Plantagenets, though it is noticeable that there are fewer good 
ploughmen or cowmen than there used to be. In our part of the 
world a certain proportion of the young men go for soldiers, and 
a still larger proportion become amphibious; that is to say, they 
take service on Lowestoft smacks during the herring season. As 
a rule the smacksmen do better than the soldiers, for the latter 
almost invariably return after their eight years’ service to find 
themselves absolutely unfitted at six-and-twenty or so to follow 
the avocation of an agricultural labourer. A few get situations 
as grooms—I have two such men in my employment at this 
moment; but there is a general, though frequently a very unjust, 
prejudice against them. The farmers will have nothing to do 
with them, for they say, perhaps rightly, that they have Jost 
touch with the land, and are of little use on it. 

I remember trying to persuade my bailiff to take on a young 
fellow, the son of one of my horsemen, who had returned from his 
spell of short service, but without result. He was physically a fine 
man and very willing, but the answer was that though he was all 
very well for odd jobs, he was no good asa labourer. Failing to 
find employment—I tried to get him admitted into the police, but 
he was a little over age—he went to sea as a smacksman, and was 
drowned on his first voyage. His brother, who had also been 
a soldier, hung about his parents’ house without employment 
till, as it was said, he took to drinking. At any rate, his 
mind became unhinged, and he committed suicide a few days 
before his brother was lost at sea. The worst thing that a 
young fellow from a country village can do is to enlist, unless he 
means to make soldiering the profession of his life. It is all 
very well to take on an eight years’ engagement at forty years 
of age; at eighteen, with your life before you, it is a folly. 


(To be continued.) 
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Nat and Natty. 


ATTY BYRNE sat on his high stool near the one window of 
the cabin in the falling dusk. He was tired of waiting, very 
tired ; but his grandfather’s orders had been explicit, ‘ Shtay here, 
Natty, ’till ye see me agin; there’s bread in the cupboard, an’ 
maybe a taste o’ butther, and I'll bring somethin’ swate for ye 
from Carmore.’ I do not say that Natty had not thought of 
disobeying ; as a matter of fact the temptation had recurred at 
short intervals during the whole afternoon, once in the almost 
irresistible form that he ought to go and look at the pig, but he had 
got no further than thedoor. He hada great feeling of importance, 
too; he had never been left alone for so long before, and the 
burden of responsibility pleased him; he had also a vague idea 
that something was going to happen, because, two days before, 
his grandfather had written a letter. That letter had cost old Nat 
half a day’s work, and he had used a whole penny packet of 
stationery over it. 

As it grew darker Natty began to feel a little afraid ; he would 
have left the high stool if the dignity derived from his exalted 
position had not balanced the fact that his bare feet did not 
touch the ground. He was very proud of the stool; no other boy 
he knew had one like it, and, although it was extremely in- 
convenient, he often insisted upon eating his meals at that 
distinguished altitude. 

From time to time he glanced furtively round the cabin. 
Old Nat’s bed, narrow and dark, set against the wall like a ship’s 
berth, had a sinister look in that ambiguous twilight; even Natty’s 
own little crib, which consisted of a deal platform raised a foot 
from the floor, with a mattress on the top of it, looked unfamiliar. 
The peats on the open hearth burned dimly, the chairs seemed to 
have doubled in bulk since the sunshine faded, the rough wood 
table loomed large and grim. After every furtive survey, the boy 
brought his eyes back to the grey square of the window with a 
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little shivering gasp. It occurred to him to light the lamp, but 
as that was an office he had never performed, it being beyond his 
years, he felt himself unequal to the task. Besides, that would 
mean trotting over the floor, and in the darkness his bare feet 
might touch something horrible. 

But all at once he grew quite brave again, for he heard the 
sound of footsteps coming slowly up the mountain pathway. It 
was too dark to see who it was, but of course it must be old Nat ; 
and Natty promptly began to wonder what the ‘ somethin’ swate’ 
might be that was at that moment, doubtless, getting warm and 
sticky in his grandfather’s pocket. He climbed down from his 
stool, and pattered softly over the hard earth floor to the door. 
The footsteps paused, and there was a knock. Natty’s heart went 
down into his plump toes; he was so terrified that he could not 
move to raise the latch. The knock was not repeated, but the 
door was softly opened, and Natty saw a dim head thrust in. 

‘Is Nat Byrne at home ?’ asked a voice. 

‘ Plase, sorr, no!’ gasped Natty. 

‘ Whin’ll he be back, an’ who are you at all?’ 

‘He'll be back, sorr, this minute, an’, plase, I’m Natty.’ The 
stranger came in and closed the door. He peered curiously round 
the room. 

‘An’ who’s Natty? Where are ye at all?’ 

‘Here,’ said Natty. 

‘Is it down there ye are? Well, well! Have yea light? Sure 
a cat couldn’t see in the like av this !’ 

Natty, somewhat reassured, set a small lamp on the table, and 
carried a box of matches to his visitor. 

‘Will ye light it, sorr? I don’t know the way av it.’ The 
matches were taken from his hand, and presently, to the boy’s 
relieved eyes, the familiar cabin shone before him again. He was 
afraid no longer; the idea of a thief never occurred to him, and if 
it had, so far as Natty knew, there was nothing to steal. 

‘Sit down, sorr,’ he said ; ‘in the little chair,’ he added, ‘the 
big wan’s grandad’s,’ The stranger obeyed him in silence, and 
Natty climbed up to his stool again, to bring himself to a proper 
conversational level. 

‘So ye’re Tom’s and Biddy’s boy ?’ 

‘I am that,’ said Natty. 

‘ An’ a pretty pair they was,’ murmured the stranger. He was 
a little, narrow-chested man, dressed in what seemed a Sunday 
suit of rusty black. His jaw was square, the lips very thin and 
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pursed ; a pair of small black eyes glinted above wrinkled cheeks ; 
the hair was close cropped round his bullet head. The boy 
decided that he didn’t like him much. 

‘ How ould are ye ?’ the man asked. 

‘Siven,’ said Natty. 

‘Is it so long?’ said the other. After a long silence Natty 
arose suddenly to the responsibility of his position. 

‘ Are ye hungry, sorr ?’ he asked. 

‘I am, dead hungry.’ The boy brought the remains of the 
bread and butter from the cupboard, also a bow] of milk. 

‘Grandad,’ he explained, ‘’!l1 maybe bring somethin’ betther. 
Was he expectin’ ye at all, sorr ?’ 

‘ He was, for he sint me a letther.’ 

‘Thin it was you the letther wint to ?’ 

‘It kem to me, anyway!’ Natty was disappointed ; he had 
vaguely anticipated greater results than this from the letter. 

‘He wouldn't expect me to-night,’ the other explained. ‘’Twas 
to-morrer mornin’ I should have come, but I had a slack day, 
worse luck, and used it this way.’ The boy nodded. Then he 
asked, ‘ Are ye one o’ mine?’ 

‘What do ye mane ?’ 

‘*Lations.’ 

‘To be sure I am—yer cousin. Did ye niver hear av me?’ 

‘What name have ye, sorr ?’ 

‘Me name,’ said the little man, with crackling dignity, ‘ is 
Timothy Daly.’ 

‘Thin ye’re cousin Tim ?’ 

‘Iam.’ There was another pause, in which Natty began to 
feel some slight natural drawings toward the new relation, and 
with them came a renewed sense of his duty as host. 

‘Are ye tired, cousin Tim?’ he asked. 

‘Dog tired, boy.’ 

‘Thin ye might sit in grandad’s chair; ’tis fine an’ aisy.’ 
Daly made the exchange of seats without speaking. He was, in 
fact, very tired indeed, and not over pleased at old Byrne’s 
mysterious summons. The men had not met for six years, and 
there had been no love lost between them at any time. Daly was 
a well-to-do, hard-headed man to whom poor relations were as the 
dregs in his cup of fortune, but he never denied the bond of 
blood if he sometimes disregarded its claims. 

‘Do thim boots hurt ye?’ Natty inquired, curling up his own 
naked toes, 
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‘They do,’ said Daly, ‘ an’ I’ve walked twilve mile in ’em.’ 

‘Tek ’em aff, said Natty. ‘Wait,’ he added, jumping once 
more from his stool, ‘ I'll do it for ye, cousin Tim.’ He was down 
on his knees before Daly had time to say a word, and whether it 
was the simple kindness of the action, or the sight of the curly, 
bent head, or the unfamiliar touch of little fingers, I cannot say ; 
but the man was struck home. 

‘Ach, but it’s a good boy ye are,’ he said, patting Natty’s 
cheek. 

‘ Boots,’ said Natty, speaking from an infinitesimal experience, 
‘is terrible tirin’ to the fate. There, cousin Tim. Now, I'll 
sthir up the fire an’ put on another pate.’ This being accom- 
plished Natty again perched himself on his stool. Daly watched 
him with blinking eyes ; the keen mountain air had made him 
sleepy, and a feeling of drowsy kindliness crept over him; he 
nodded now and then, awaking with a jerk, and always to find 
Natty’s benign gaze fixed upon him. 

‘Go to slape,’ said Natty, ‘an’ I'll wake ye whin grandad 
comes.’ Daly smiled and settled back in his chair; in a moment 
he was asleep. It seemed to the boy that cousin Tim’s head 
must be uncomfortable against the hard wood, so he got his own 
small pillow, which had a chronic dusky hue, and settled it under 
the man’s wiry hair. Daly smiled again feebly, but without 
opening his eyes. 

Half an hour after this Natty heard other footsteps. He held 
up a warning finger as Nat entered, and pointed to the sleeping 
visitor. 

‘Tis Tim, sure,’ murmured the old man. 

‘ He’s slapin’,’ whispered Natty. 

Nat set down the great basket he was carrying cautiously 
upon the table, and examined Tim Daly with the closest atten- 
tion. The survey did not appear to please him particularly. 

‘ Jist the same,’ he said ; ‘ divil a change—a black, hard man, 
God help ’im!’ There was a strange glitter in the old man’s red- 
rimmed eyes, a look in which anger and triumph contended, but 
the latter won. He had the marks of a hard life upon his face 
and body, deep lines, bent shoulders, knotted and clumsy hands ; 
his feet dragged as he moved, all the spring had long since left 
his joints; yet he carried himself with a certain open dignity. 
Ragged grey hair fell round a face sharply eager and aquiline. 

The first thing he did was to take a bag of sweets from his 
pocket ; these were transferred to Natty, who immediately fell to 
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a contented munching of them. Then he unpacked the basket 
and revealed to the boy’s astonished gaze luxuries which he had 
only dreamed of or seen in shop windows at Carmore—a tin of 
salmon, a pot of jam, three loaves of white bread, a cake in silver 
paper, and a bottle of wine. Nat had hesitated long over the 
wine, but he had convinced himself that it was the proper thing, 
and so at last had bought it. All these viands were set forth 
upon the table, and Nat fell back to admire the effect. 

‘Tis shplendid,’ said Natty. 

‘Ye may say that, indade! This’ll be a great avenin’, 
bedad! Not that ye’ll undershtand it, pet, but thim as wint’ll 
know, God rest ’em !’ 

‘Is we to ate thim things ?’ asked the boy. 

‘What else’ll they be for? An’ you'll have yer share, too.’ 
Natty made a noise that indicated passionate inner surprise and 
Joy: 

These preparations had not disturbed the sleeping man, so 
Nat sat down to rest. He looked very old and weary, very near 
the end of life, but what remained burned clearly ; his one hope 
for six years had been to accomplish what he was at last ready to 
do that night. But when he looked at Natty his eyes grew a 
little dim. 

At last he rose and touched Daly upon the shoulder. 

‘ That’s a good boy, now,’ the man murmured. 

‘He thinks ’tis me, said Natty, grinning. A more vigorous 
shake brought him upright and fully awake. 

‘You're welcome, ‘lim Daly.’ 

‘Ah, an’ ye’re back thin, Nat.’ They shook hands with 
manifest restraint. 

‘ Ye’ll egscuse me,’ said Nat, ‘fur kapin’ yer waitin’, but ’twas 
to-morrer I egspected ye.’ 

‘°Twas to-morrer the letther said, but I had a slack day and 
kem. I was tellin’ Natty there av it.’ He rested his hand for 
a moment on Natty’s head. Nat drew the boy quickly away. 

‘Lave ’im be!’ he said. 

Tim coloured slightly and turned to reach his hands over 
the fire. ‘I s’pose ye think a power o’ that boy,’ he said. 

‘I think the world av ’im. Iver since he were a raw babe I’ve 
Cone for ’im, an’ why wouldn’t I be proud av ’im now?’ 

‘Thrue for ye,’ said Tim, ‘ why not, indade ?’ 

‘Dhraw up,’ said Nat, ‘an’ let’s ate. Afther, we'll talk o’ why 
I sint for ye, Tim.’ 
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They drew near the table and fell to. The men glanced at 
each other furtively from time to time ; in Nat’s eyes the triumph 
still shone, in Tim Daly’s there was a half-pathetic, questioning 
look, as though he did not quite understand it all. But Natty 
was perfectly unconcerned. This godlike feast excluded every 
other possible thought or sensation—he ate and was satisfied. 

After the meal was over came the time of pipes and silence, 
Tim and Nat sat on opposite sides of the hearth; Natty, feeling 
unequal to the ascent of his high stool, squatted complacently on 
the edge of his bed. He soon became so sleepy that his head 
dropped forward with a jerk. 

‘Slape inside yer bed, Natty, not outside,’ said the old man. 
‘Aff wid thim things, boy, quick.’ Natty disrobed in an in- 
credibly short space of time—the untying of a single string 
seemed to complete the operation. Nat looked lovingly at the 
plump, brown body. 

‘Fat ?’ he murmured to himself. ‘ He’s as fat as butther, the 
darlint!’ Natty dived under his blanket and promptly went to 
sleep. 

After a time Nat rose and crossed the uneven floor to the 
bedside. He turned back the blanket to make sure that Natty 
was safely dreaming and then stooped awkwardly towards the 
boy’s face; but his back was too stiff for such an exercise, and he 
had to fall upon his knees to kiss the moist forehead. Tim Daly 
did not turn, but he saw what was happening by the shadow 
thrown on the white wall. Nat remained on his knees for a 
minute, and the watcher of the shadow saw the sign of the cross 
made on brow and breast. 

The old man rose and came back to the hearth ; for a moment 
he stood there, gazing down into the glowing peats, and it was 
clear to Tim that a struggle was going on in Nat’s heart, a 
struggle that shook him bitterly; but presently he threw his 
head sharply up and it was over. He moved a loose stone from 
the wall above the chimney and took ont a little leather bag, 
from his pocket he took another ; these he laid tremblingly upon 
the table and untied the strings. Tim Daly, still watching 
silently, saw a glittering stream of gold trickle from the bags, 
Nat counted it in tens—there were four little piles of ten 
sovereigns each. 

He turned to Daly with a face that showed pale beneath its 
tan. ‘ With that,’ he said, ‘I pay back to ye what me son Tom 
Byrne borrowed, an’ I ask ye to onsay the bitther word ye spoke.’ 
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‘What do ye mane?’ asked Daly, chokingly. 

‘Ye know well what I mane. Didn’t the poor boy borrer 
forty pound av ye?’ 

‘He did.’ 

‘An’ didn’t ye say to me, the breath bein’ hardly out av ’is 
body, “‘ The blagyard,” ye said, “ niver mint to pay me back”? 
Thim was the words, an’ ’im dead; “The blagyard niver mint to 
pay me back.” ’ 

‘I was in dhrink,’ said Daly. 

‘An’ I was dhrunk, too, wid sorrer for ’im as ’ad gone, I 
pay the debt to ye, to-night, Tim Daly, an’ I ask ye, before 
God, to onsay thim words, an’ ye'll dhrink to ’im as died for an 
honest man. For six years I’ve sweated to win the gould an’ me 
boy’s good name, an’ there it is, iviry penny av it, an’ if I die 
to-night I'll die aisy.’ 

Daly glanced towards the sleeping Natty and rubbed his dry 
lips with the back of his hand. 

‘So that’s why ye sint for me ?’ he asked. 

‘That I might gev it into yer own hand.’ 

‘Thin ye'll be a rich man now, Nat?’ 

‘Rich? Begorra, how ’ud I be rich? ‘Tis all I have, and 
well spint for the boy.’ 

‘ An’ what'll Natty do?’ 

‘Don’t spake av ’im!’ cried the old man sharply. ‘He must 
work now, he’s sthrong an’ well.’ 

‘But forty pound, an’ what ye might add to ut, ud make ’im 
a good start in life.’ 

‘I’ve no forty pound for ‘im. Take yer gould, Tim, an’ 
onsay thim words.’ 

Daly looked again towards Natty’s bed and then at the gold. 
The money drew hard at his heart-strings, but something in him 
had sprung to life stronger than his passion for gain. 

‘Ye musht think well av me,’ he said, ‘to trate me the like 
av this,’ 

‘I think no ill of yer beyant bein’ a hard man.’ 

Daly craned forward and spat fiercely into the fire. 

‘I’m not so damned hard as that!’ he cried. ‘Would I take 
the gould from the child there? God save me! Would I touch a 
pinny of ’is as called me cousin an’ rested me and put ’is own 
piller undher me head? Would I be the black villyan to do 
divil’s work on a child? Kape yer money for thim as wants it; 
Pll not soil me fingers wid it!’ His voice had risen to a shout. 
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‘°Tis yours,’ said Nat, doggedly, ‘an’ wid it I clear me son 
Tom.’ Tim sprang to his feet, a wild, gesticulating figure, and 
hurried to the table. He crammed the money into the bags again 
and dashed them down with a clash. 

‘Put the gould in yer pocket,’ Nat said. 

‘ Anither word,’ said Daly, ‘an’ I fling it in the fire, by God!’ 
Nat rose and the two men faced each other. 

‘Because I was a blagyard ouce, an’ in dhrink, must ye always 
choke me wid it? I hould Tom’s name as high as me own, an’ 
the man as blackens it I'll break! That money belongs to Natty 
there.’ 

The loud voices had awakened the boy ; he was watching with 
round, wondering eyes. 

‘Thin yell clear Tom, an’ ’ll swear he was an honest man ?’ 

‘T will.’ 

‘An’ the gould’s for Natty ?’ 

‘For wee cousin Natty, God bless ‘im.’ The old man filled 
two glasses tremulously, and into a third he poured a little of 
the precious stuff that was to signify the clearing of Tom Byrne’s 
name. 

‘Sit up, Natty,’ he said, ‘an’ dhrink; ’tis for yer father, 
avick !’ 

And Natty sat up and drank and spluttered over the strange 
liquor, while the two men watched him with burning eyes. 


CHARLES KENNETT BurRoOw. 
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Concerning People who Disappointed 
One. 


OME folk, when little children, sometimes heard a phrase 
which seems now to have fallen into disuse: ‘I was agreeably 
disappointed.’ We all knew what that meant. Things were not so 
bad as one had feared. But that is not my subject to-day. I 
mean disagreeably disappointed. The word, it seems to me, ought 
not to be used but in that sense. 

Yet at 2.30 A.M., upon this day, I realised the older sense. 
Of course I had many times seen the phenomenon: which is the 
thing an editor known to me in youth intended when he wrote in 
his paper, ‘This is a very remarkable phenomena’ (sic). Was it 
he who said to me, on a departed day, ‘ Are you sure your data is 
correct?’ And when I, with the impulsiveness of the morning 
of life, hastily said, ‘data are correct,’ he cast upon me an un- 
friendly eye. Put that aside. But I have written much in these 
last weeks wherein it was not permitted to meander, or even (as 
Chalmers said) ‘ expatiate a little :’ logic and coherence had to be 
keenly regarded. In fact, the compositions in question were 
sermons: and it would not do to have people saying that they 
were ‘no very weel conneckit.’ Wherefore I am for a little 
breaking free, as often aforetime : on these pages I am wandering 
about at liberty. 

But one forgets: so that the returning seasons come as a 
surprise. The phenomenon was very wonderful. In that night 
(like the monarch of old) could not the writer sleep. So he arose 
from the couch of trouble, and passed into a room with an aspect 
due north, whence, from a window high up, he looked out on the 
famous Bay. At this season, there is little real night in these 
parts. The sun had gone down in unutterable glory, in the north- 
west. There was a golden expanse, blazing over that portion of 
the sky: it reached high and far: nearly to the zenith above, and 
to east and west surely over one quarter of the horizon. At 
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2.30 A.M., the golden expanse still remained, as vast and glorious 
as ever; but it had moved much toward the east. The sun was 
below the horizon, but the after-glow was there: showing where 
the sun was travelling back to where he was soon to rise again. 
It was a miraculous sight for solemn beauty. It was far beyond 
all remembrance. And gazing longtime upon it, one thought of 
old-fashioned folk in Scotland long ago, and their ‘agreeably dis- 
appointed.’ That is, things were better than expectation. They 
transcended all anticipation. They were inexpressibly finer than 
one remembered them to be. 

We return to our argument, if the word may be permitted. 
I know perfectly whereabout I am: though the reader may not. 
I am proceeding on a plan of my own. Even as the kindly Scot, 
who arose at a public dinner, and said he was now to address to 
that distinguished company a few incoherent remarks. He 
carried out his intention: which was more than he did who ona 
like occasion said he was about to utter a few shrewd remarks, 
And I think of the good man who kept his books and papers in 
awful confusion ; but declared that he had them in ‘an order of 
his own.’ But the evil was that when things were so arranged, 
nobody else could find for him anything he wanted. Neither 
could he find anything himself. 

It is quite certain that however successful and eminent you 
may be, far more successful and eminent than any save a very 
little minority of the Race, the whole thing is a disappointment 
of what you had anticipated in the days of hopeful childhood, or 
ambitious youth. And it is curious what’ had been anticipated 
then. A foolish lad, in a profession well-known to me, made sure 
of being a famous man. He never was. On the other hand, a 
man who rose to be the head of the law in Central Africa, made 
a speech in which he said he never had even dreamt of reaching 
that place. Neither, let it be said, had anybody else. A 

thoughtful and sad-looking man told the writer, when he was six 
years old (at which age children have a keen discernment of 
human character), that he (the sad-looking man) had at his 
outset made sure that when a man he would be a king, and live 
exclusively on milk-porridge and cream. He did not, presum- 
ably, mean a constitutional monarch, whose position, as dear 
Froude used to say, was not one for a rational being. And here I 
pass with just a word the painful but certain fact, that there is 
nobody who has disappointed a man of moderate sense quite so 
sadly as he has himself done. 
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One has been startled by words said, signifying that a human 
being has been a disappointment to the speaker. Once, being a 
youth, a very clever old lady said to me that nobody had ever 
disappointed her so bitterly as one who may be called X. I 
replied, in wonder, Why, he has reached the height, the very 
summit, of a conspicuous profession; and has held it, steadily, 
for many years. He has got to the utmost length of his tether. 
Here I pause to say that having once asserted this in a Celebrity 
at Home, published in a well-known periodical, the good E. Y. 
altered my words: which thing I like not. Where I had in fact 
said that X. had got to the end of his tether, he made me say 
that X. had ‘crowned the edifice of his ambition.’ Nothing on 
earth would make me use such a phrase. And it did not express 
the fact. For that eminent man had told me that if he had to 
begin life again, it would be somewhere else. He had got all 
which in the circumstances was possible. But he had not got all 
he could have wished: which I suppose is the meaning of the 
abominable sentence of E. Y. But, to return, the lady replied to 
me, ‘I acknowledge all that. But when he was a youth here 
many years ago, we made sure he would leave his mark upon the 
age. And he has not done that, and never will or can.’ I could 
not but acquiesce. But I have not more than twice or thrice 
spoken to any mortal who had left his mark upon the age. And 
we lowly souls never even ourselves (as Scots say) to such a 
perilous and even awful position. 

You discern that in this case which gave me a shock in my 
youth, the disappointment came of this: that an unreasonabi~ 
and even tremendous anticipation had been formed. How many 
of the Race could do(as my grand old Professor used to say) ‘ the 
like of that’? If you expect too much, the strong likelihood is 
that you will be disappointed. It is through this, that it has 
become a commonplace to say that Senior Wranglers generally 
disappoint: they do not come to much. For we tend to look for 
what is beyond humanity. Read the record; and you will find 
it is not so. One solitary evening, abiding in an Edinburgh 
Club, I traced in an authoritative volume the after career of all 
the Senior Wranglers of this century. Some did indeed die early, 
possibly worn out by overwork. Just as excessive overwork is 
quite common in Universities where nothing comes of student- 
eminence, however great. It does not make your fortune. It is 
not even remembered. But those who survived, with hardly an 
exception, turned out very eminent and influential men. If you 
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expect what is outrageous, you will probably be disappointed ; and 
the fault will be entirely your own. At this point, the mention of 
expecting too much recalls the remembrance of the sorrowful 
beatitude, ‘ Blessed is he that expecteth nothing, for he will not 
be disappointed.’ I have ever arisen in wrath against that epi- 
gram, if it be an epigram. Thinking of the fashion in which the 
unexpected happens, I should rather say, ‘Blessed is he that’ 
quite bond fide ‘ expecteth nothing; for he is very likely to be 
disappointed.’ It will not do, indeed, to pretend to yourself that 
you are expecting nothing, in the latent expectation that thus 
something very good may come. To use Mr. Lowell’s touching 
sentence, ‘ You will have to rise up airly’ (ste), if you think to take 
in the mysterious Power which orders all events. Don’t you try to 
think to pull the strings, here. But when one was very young, it 
was startlingly true to fact, when George Eliot made an undeserv- 
ing character who feared coming trouble for that he had richly 
deserved it, sit on a wall and steadfastly anticipate the coming of 
the trouble, fancying that thus he would prevent its coming at all. 
Thoughtless young persons smile at the Irishman’s statement con- 
cerning his pig, ‘ It did not weigh as much as I expected; and I 
never thought it would.’ That Irishman was wise and thoughtful 
and keenly observant. The state of mind may be compendiously 
expressed thus: Sucb a thing appears likely to happen. I may 
say that I expect it. And yet I don’t expect it, because I do. 
For I know that what you expect, generally arrives not. My 
brother, do you not recognise a familiar experience ? 

I am not thinking, just this day, of wonderfully clever men 
who did not come up to the unreasonable expectations of their 
admirers, and thus disappointed them. Yet, in a lowly way, I 
have known such. It was the man who as a student in the great 
University of Edinburgh promised to be the most eloquent 
preacher of his generation, concerning whom, in after years, the 
beadle said to a stranger parson visiting that parish,‘ Ye maun 
preach when ye’re here. Oanyboaddy, Oanyboaddy, rayther than 
Mr. Snooks !’ 

I am thinking of people of modest position, or actually of none 
at all, who yet have disappointed one. They came short, sorrow- 
fully. Such was one of whom I was told, who turned a Noncon- 
formist, and a very keen one, because in his parish church he 
heard a sermon preached which keenly condemned an unscrupu- 
lous movement for disestablishment : which movement was backed 
up by various manifest falsehoods. It was not preached by the 
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incumbent, but by a stranger. The seceder held that the incum- 
bent ought to have denounced it, there and then. The which the 
good man could not do, Because (1) he could not be guilty of 
the outrage of ‘ brawling in church.’ And (2) because he himself 
held precisely the same opinions as his friend who was holding 
forth. Of course it is plain that the worthy man who departed 
for that offence, and none other, never had been an intelligent 
churchman at all. Many things here come into memory which 
must not be recorded: unless in the most general way. For I should 
be getting upon thin ice. Yet I may just name the far from un- 
common instance of the acquaintance who takes the pet on 
account of some imagined petty offence, which indeed never 
existed save in his own jaundiced mind; and which even he durst 
not describe to any mortal possessed of common sense. A terrible 
kind of disappointment which frequently befalls in a country 
whose whisky is an imminent temptation, even when middle age 
has passed, is to meet one known long ago as a bright cheery 
student who could sing beautifully, and to find he has taken to 
drinking, and is terribly quarrelsome in his cups, and is going 
certainly to destruction. I recall the instance of a man who 
professed to be a very warm and special friend of one who lived in 
the middle ages, thinking thus to pull the strings of that being, 
and thus gain a trumpery influence. For it is wonderful how 
eager many were in those departed days to gain a standing which 
you cannot imagine a sane man desiring. Who was it that once 
told me, with exulting look, that he ‘was omnipotent in Little 
Pedlington’? But the mortal who thought to pull the strings of 
the humble dignitary, on finding that might not be, became an 
avowed and quite unscrupulous enemy. By unscrupulous I mean 
the kind of man who will testify that you said, or wrote, something 
which in fact you never did, and that to the informer’s personal 
knowledge. There once was a man, centuries ago, who gave a 
recreation ground, a very pretty one, to a certain community: he 
desiring and expecting to sit for it in the Commons’ House. But 
when the next election came, another was chosen to add to the 
tremendous mass of wisdom which exists under the music of Big 
Ben; and the giver of the Park was never thought of, being 
indeed as unfit for the eminence as many members are. I acknow- 
ledge the experience was provoking. Yet what a grand chance of 
showing a magnanimous heart! But the mortified one at once 
took away the Park, without a word of warning. All the kindness 
of several years was at once forgotten by that community. And 
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his gift was regarded, not unreasonably, as merely a calculated 
part of the election-expenses of the would-be Senator. Such 
things happen, even yet. There was a noble, high in rank, little 
limited in worldly wealth, who when his son was rejected by the 
constituency of the little town at his gate, forthwith cut off his 
annual dole of coals and flannel. It was a poor thing todo. And 
the punishment did not fall upon the guilty. The poor souls who 
got a little warmth and comfort as Christmas came, cared not a 
doit who represented them at Westminster: never had a vote: 
and had they possessed such a thing, would gladly have given it 
to the cheery and pleasant son of the great House: who had, in 
fact, entreated his father not to take that line. But, as in all war, 
the suffering falls on the wrong people. The brutal ministry 
which sends many youths, every one somebody’s boy, out to un- 
speakable torture, and which ruins many little homes, and brings 
misery on countless poor women and children, which covers acres 
of ground with the rent fragments of human bodies, will never 
suffer anything. Since my childhood, I have accepted heartily 
the sentiment of the poor French girl, ‘ Let them that make the 
quarrels be the only men to fight!’ And thinking of things 
within the knowledge of every reader of this page, of things done 
not merely by the originators of war, but by many others, specially 
of certain hoary reprobates quite well known about the west end 
of London, I am constrained to testify that Hell is a most needful 
Institution : and that a good many mortals on whom I could lay 
my hand (wouldit bore the knout), would be the right men in the 
right place there, and had best abide there indefinitely. 

One has known divers human beings to whom one looked up 
with inexpressible reverence, having beheld and heard them 
making a public appearance for which they were fully prepared, 
say, making a great speech, or preaching a sermon on a grand 
occasion: but ah! the sorrowful disillusionment when one made 
their personal acquaintance! They disappointed us: in the 
strongest sense of the sad word. For there are those, little like 
Goldsmith in any other respect, who are exactly as he was in one: 
‘Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.’ Only, 
indeed, like a very small and undeveloped angel: but there was 
no doubt whatsoever as to the resemblance to Poll. It appeared 
as though, when the mind was driven at the deliberate rate of 
writing, it turned off admirable sense: but when driven at the 
more rapid rate of talking, it turned off utter foolishness. It is a 
more serious disappointment to find, probably after long time, 
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that one on whom you had counted as a warm friend, had in fact, 
on a critical occasion, done his little worst to trip you up. But 
people will never think alike of matters which involve personal 
offence: and it is quite possible the mortal thought he had 
reason to complain of you. As a lad, one was disappointed to 
find that a man to whom the nation gave fifteen thousand a year 
for the use of his intellect was in truth very inferior to another, 
possibly a Scottish Professor, who was thought adequately paid 
with about seven hundred. How many Archbishops of York or 
Bishops of Winchester were equal to Principal Tulloch or Principal 
Caird? It was a blow to an enthusiastic youth, to know the 
relations which actually existed between Dickens and Christmas. 
There was a youth who, when toiling awfully hard at a Scottish 
University, and, in the brief tale of holidays allowed at the sacred 
time, taking only the hallowed day itself as one of rest, used to 
think how happy Dickens must be as the blessed season came 
round, This, for reasons which every reader of certain of his 
books will understand. The biography smote that lad. It showed 
that at least two very miserable Christmas-times came to him. 
Most have sympathised with him cordially in what he suffered 
when the publisher’s account came in as to the Christmas-Carol. 
Even worse was the long Christmas-day of dismal railway travel 
in America: whereon he and his companion by common consent 
never alluded, once, to the day that was passing over them: the 
great genius himself being under what one who knew it too well 
called the ‘ blackness of darkness.’ 

When we were little boys, I fancy we all knew human beings 
whom we believed to know everything. It was a disappointment, 
after a few years, to find they did not. We have all known one 
or two persons who would give the most preposterous answer to a 
question put to them, rather than give the true one: which was 
‘I do not know.’ Clearly comes back the departed day where- 
upon I asked somebody what was the Latin for Andrew. The 
reply was instant: Andrewvius. So, what is the Latin for coat. 
‘Oh, Coatibus.’ Breakfast was Breakfastibus. But wisdom is 
better than knowledge: and it was even a greater blow to find 
that one whom we had believed to be the wisest of men, was in 
fact extremely foolish. Even such was the revered relative who 
said to two little boys, ‘You have been trained to think your 
father a very eminent man: you must know that he is a very 
poor stick.’ Such sayings can never be forgotten. They ought 
not to be. Yet that mortal, so little knowing, or perhaps caring, 
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what such a remark was to little boys, homesick and unhappy 
already, had many good qualities: even, as one, really a great and 
good man, may have the failing of constantly telling what a great 
admirer called fibs. ‘Oh, Jenkinson’s fibs are past praying for’: 
even such were the words of one who was himself a very clever 
man. I do not know that there is a poorer characteristic of 
certain persons, than an unceasing determination to take down 
and mortify their acquaintances. Perhaps not through malignity : 
only through coarseness of nature. An old cleric once said to a 
young man who had published some volumes which had been very 
successful, ‘Your popularity is quite gone.’ There was no call 
earthly to say such a thing, even if it had been true. And, in 
fact, it was quite the reverse. But the aged cleric wished it had 
been true. Thus Brougham, when some of Lord Campbell’s 
later biographies sold wonderfully, explained to that judge and 
author that ‘people had to make up their sets.’ If the reader 
cares to be disappointed in eminent men, there is no volume 
known to me which will disappoint him so effectually as the pub- 
lished Correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier, long the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. Some months ago, I stood by Brougham’s 
grave in the Protestant Cemetery of Cannes. Those lamentable 
letters to Mr. Napier thrust themselves painfully between one, 
and the really great doings of that most extraordinary man. I 
wish I had never read them. So malignant, so wrongheaded, so 
depreciatory of everyone but himself, so dishonest, so outrageously 
conceited. No wonder that he was kept out of the Chancellor- 
ship. Who could work, in kindly loyalty and confidence, with 
such aman? Whocould trust him? And to be trustworthy is 
everything. A character in Martin Chuzzlewit says that the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a friend was, that he was always waiting 
round the corner. A most amiable and truthful man, who had 
studied at the great University of Biafra, in the Hittite country, 
told me that the distinctive characteristic of a fellow-student was, 
that ‘ you could not trust him round the corner.’ It wasa strange 
and undesirable idiosyncrasy. I came to know him, slightly, in 
Siberia and Australia, long after: one always felt that a few sen- 
tences uttered by him cautioned you seriously not to trust b’m. 
Very few did, and those very stupid. Yet he did useful work in 
his day. I believe he occasionally meant well. I mean, unselfishly 
well. 

It was a very dear friend of mine (gone, like so many) who 
more than once told to me a story in which I knew he was impart- 
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ing some of his personal experience. A Scottish parson was 
attending a funeral in his own churchyard. The service over, and 
dust given to dust, the green sod smoothed down over the narrow 
bed, the company departed. But a worthy man remained behind, 
and approached the parson with a solemn face, as though for 
serious talk. ‘ Div ye ken what I aye think at a funeral?’ Many 
serious reflections have come to one there; and the clergyman 
expected some befitting thought. ‘No: what is it you always 
think?’ The answer was, ‘I aye think I’m desperate gledd it’s 
no me. The incumbent of that parish was mortified. So, I 
fancy, was a frightfully long and dismally dreary preacher, who 
came long ago to minister at a church once well known to me. 
When he came to the vestry to get into his robes (such as they 
were), a learned and delightful old gentleman, a law-professor, 
said to him, in kindly tones, ‘We know you tend to be rather 
long. Now in this church we don’t like long sermons,’ ‘ Ah,’ said 
the dismal orator (it is only just to say with much simplicity and 
good nature), ‘my sermon naturally divides itself: I will give you 
just the first half of it.’ I understand the text was, ‘ Ye have 
need of patience’: and it is impossible to exaggerate the perfect 
sympathy of the congregation that afternoon with his text, if not 
with his sermon: which I fancy nobody listened to. He gave 
that first half: and on returning to the vestry he said to the 
lovable law-professor, ‘You see, I have been very short to-day ; 
only three quarters of an hour.’ That was esteemed as short in 
those days. Regularly, each afternoon for certain months, I 
preached from that pulpit for fifty minutes. We have learnt 
better now. ‘ Yes,’ said the professor, in kindly mood, ‘ When I 
looked at my watch I found you had been only three quarters of 
an hour. But, do you know, when you were going on, I thought 
it was about two hours and a half.’ The words were said with an 
open and artless visage. But the honest preacher felt them as a 
blow. For, though an able and useful man, he was wholly devoid 
of common sense in the matter of the length for which he would 
thrust himself upon an unhappy audience. And as he never 
wearied of hearing himself holding forth in church, or roaring 
away in an awful manner in a speech, he had not taken it in 
that other people would be mortally sick of him. I have known 
him more than once scraped down at a friendly meeting of three 
thousand, where eight, men were to speak, after he had tortured 
the assemblage for more than an hour. Yet he had a few toadies, 
who cracked him up. Tulloch used to tell how in a certain 
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gathering, he was going on yelling in a way to make your blood 
run cold, when a certain humorous auditor exclaimed ‘ Speak 
out!’ It never entered into the orator’s head but that the 
request was made in all seriousness: and turning to the man who 
had counselled him he yelled, for a space, about three times 
louder than before: till a general roar of laughter stopped him. 
He never saw why the people laughed. I never fully understood 
what Sydney Smith meant by being ‘ preached to death by mad 
curates,’ till in my youth I was obliged, not unfrequently, to 
hear that good man’s howls and yells. 

He was not of my acquaintance, that country parson who went 
to see a humble parishioner, and if possible to comfort him some 
little under heavy trouble which had befallen. The pastor found 
the homely old man in his desolate cottage, alone. He said many 
things: and added that we must try to take all affliction humbly, 
as appointed to us by Providence. ‘Yes,’ said the good old 
man, who was imperfectly instructed in theology: ‘ That’s right 
enough, that is; but somehow that there Old Providence have 
bin agin me all along; but I reckon as there’s One Above 
asl put a stopper on he if he go too fur. My work has 
been in a country which is well educated: in comparison say 
with Spain: where of a population of eighteen millions, sixteen 
millions cannot read or write. I have married couples innu- 
merable: the couple, and the witnesses, could with I think only 
a single exception sign their names as well as Dean Stanley 
could: indeed better. While Charles Kingsley told me long ago, 
that with him, in like circumstances, not one in fifty could write. 
Yet even here, I have met singular blunders in the metaphysics 
of religion; but never anything like that sad confusion. Had 
that poor old man gone to church all his life? Had the preacher 
done his utmost to be understanded by the people who heard 
him? Still, it was a woman of forty, Scottish by birth, who told 
me when I went into her dwelling in a parish far away, that she 
belonged to the Letter Dissents. I had never heard of that sect, 
and sought explanation. All she could do was to repeat the 
remarkable words. But when I questioned her as to the beliefs 
of her friends there, she made some statements which brought a 
gleam of light. I discovered that she meant Latter-day Saints: 
and that she was a Mormon. That rational beings, in large 
numbers, from England and even from Scotland, could accept the 
unutterable rubbish of the Mormon creed, is indeed a lamentable 
fact, which shakes our trust in human rationality. It was 
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doubtless rather of the moral than of the intellectual side of 
humanity that Frederick the Great was thinking, when he 
uttered an awful estimate of the Race, which I have more than 
once heard Froude repeat with an awe-stricken countenance, and 
in a very low voice. Assuredly, they have not been the worthiest 
specimens of mankind who have spoken worst of it. And however 
energetic, resourceful, and masterful Frederick may have been, I 
suppose that if we believe in Right and Wrong, he was about as 
bad as man can be, 

But let us cease. We have had enough of this. I think I 
have exorcised a painful line of reflection which has pressed itself 
on me for several days, by committing it to these pages. It need 
not be said that not one of countless instances which backed it up 
is set down here. The writer has been frequently disappointed in 
his fellow-creatures: but he keeps these things to himself. No 
doubt, when we see long and closely into our acquaintances, we 
see spots on the sun: we discern the seamy side: the little weak- 
nesses are in evidence. If, by people who have disappointed one, 
we meant all who now and then slightly vex us, come short of the 
perfection we desire, show just a little wrong-headedness, a little 
vanity, a little temper, a little incapacity to take in or to 
remember what we say to them, or to say it short will not accept 
us as their infallible guide, and do exactly what we wish, then 
probably the order, if followed fully up, would coincide with ‘all 
people that on earth do dwell.’ But I have been thinking only of 
those who finally, permanently, or on some great testing occasion, 
disappointed and vexed us. They are too many. And probably, 
in some cases, the fault was our own. 

Let me testify, thankfully, there have been many who never 
disappointed one. The better they were known, they were held in 
the higher estimation and the warmer affection. One remembers 
those who have left us, with a touched,heart : Helps, Froude, the 
Autocrat. Then, abiding with us, the new Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, Story. First of all, A. Winton, who passed on the 
day which has again come round: and next to him, dear Skelton, 
too shorta time Sir John. He went;to the Scottish Bar. ‘ A plea- 
sant profession, with the prospect of being a Judge at the end.’ But 
Literature, not Law, was his field. And he disliked pretension : 
also humbug: specially in high rank. It was awful, when he 
called one of the chief of men ‘a little bantam.’ Ob, what would 
the man have said, had he known in his day? Blasphemy is no 
word to express my dear friend’s frightful audacity! Worse than 
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when you said to me, you whom we miss continually even yet, 
‘Confound the Human Race.’ Worse than when Porson, unable 
to stick in his latch-key for that he was intoxicated, said ‘ Con- 
found the Nature of Things!’ I grieve to say it, the actual word 
was not Confound, 

It may be cynical. But, after all, I am free to say I have 
known people in whom I was never disappointed. Never once. 
Because I never expected any good of them. It is as with the 
unworthy soul whose word was as good as his bond. Sad to say, 
each was worth nothing. 


A. K. H. B. 
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Branscombe and its Birds. 


\ HEN I explored the rich country of South Devon for myself, 
| on foot, ignorant of what others had found to admire in 
it, and of all that the guide-books tell you, the discovery which 
pleased me best and made me proudest was that of the village of 
Branscombe. 

At a place where I passed the night I was told that by 
keeping on in the direction I was walking I should eventually 
strike the coast at or near this seaside village. The name was 
new to me, but hearing that it was well away from any fashionable 
resort, it seemed a good place to be in. Further information 
about the unknown village came to me in an exceedingly pleasant 
way in the course of my tramp on the following morning. A 
hotter walk I never walked—no, not even when journeying over a 
sunburnt, treeless savannah, nearer than Devon by many degrees 
to the burning Line. One wonders why that part of Devon 
which lies between the Exe and the Axe seems actually hotter 
than other regions that have a very much higher temperature. 
After some hours of walking, with not a little of uphill and down- 
hill, I began to find the heat wellnigh intolerable. I was on a 
hard, dusty, glaring road, shut in by dusty hedges on either side. 
Not a breath of air was stirring; not a bird sang; on the vast 
sky not a cloud appeared. If the vertical sun had poured down 
water instead of light and heat on me my clothing could not have 
clung to me more uncomfortably. Coming at length to a group 
of two or three small cottages at the roadside, I went into one 
and asked for something to quench my thirst—cyder or milk. 
There was only water to be had, but it was good to drink, and the 
woman of the cottage was so pretty and pleasant that I was glad 
to rest an hour and talk with her in her cool kitchen. There are 
English counties where it would perhaps be said of such a woman 
that she was one in a thousand; but the Devonians are a comely 
race; in that blessed county the prettiest peasants are not all 
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diligently gathered with the dew on them and sent away to supply 
the London flower-market. Among the best-looking women of 
the peasant class there are two distinct types—the rich in colour, 
and the colourless, A majority are perhaps intermediate, but the 
two extreme types may be found in any village or hamlet; and 
when seen side by side—the lily and the rose, not to say the 
peony—they offer a strange and beautiful contrast. 

This woman, in spite of the burning climate, was white as any 
pale town lady; and although she was the mother of several 
children, the face was extremely youthful in appearance; it 
seemed indeed almost girlish in its delicacy and innocent expres- 
sion when she looked up at me with her blue eyes shaded by her 
white sun-bonnet. The children were five or six in number, 
ranging from a boy of ten to a baby in her arms—all clean and 
healthy looking, with bright, fun-loving faces. 

I mentioned that I was on my way to Branscombe, and 
inquired the distance. 

‘ Branscombe—are you going there? . Oh, I wonder what you 
will think of Branscombe!’ she exclaimed, her white cheeks flush- 
ing, her innocent eyes sparkling with excitement. 

What was Branscombe to her, I returned with indifference ; 
and what did it matter what any stranger thought of it ? 

‘ But it is my home!’ she answered, looking hurt at my care- 


- less words. ‘I was born there, and married there, and have 


always lived at Branscombe with my people until my husband 
got work in this place; then we had to leave home and come and 
live in this cottage.’ 

And as I began to show interest she went on to tell me 
that Branscombe was, oh, such a dear, queer, funny old place! 
That she had been to other villages and towns—Axmouth, and 
Seaton, and Beer, and to Salcombe Regis and Sidmouth, and once 
to Exeter; but never had she seen a place like Branscombe—not 
one that she liked half so well. How strange that I had never 
been there—had never heard of it! People that went there 
sometimes laughed at it at first, because it was such a funny, 
tumbledown old place; but they always said afterwards that there 
was no such sweet spot. 

Her enthusiasm was very delightful; and, when baby cried, in 
the excitement of talk she opened her breast and fed it before 
me. A pretty sight. But for the pure white, blue-veined skin 
she might have been taken for a woman of Spain—the most 
natural, perhaps the most lovable, of the daughters of earth. But 
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all at once she remembered that I was a stranger, and with a 
blush turned aside and covered her fair skin. Her shame, too, 
like her first simple unconscious action, was natural; for we live 
in a cooler climate, and are accustomed to more clothing than 
the Spanish; and our closer covering has ‘entered the soul,’ as 
the late Professor Kitchen Parker would have said; and that 
which was only becoming modesty in the English woman would 
in the Spanish seem rank prudishness. 

In the afternoon I came to a slender stream, clear and swift, 
running between the hills that rose, round, and large, and high, 
on either hand, like vast downs, some grassy, others wooded. 
This was the Branscombe, and, following it, I came to the village ; 
then, for a short mile, my way ran by a winding path with the 
babbling stream below me on one side, and on the other the 
widely separated groups and little rows of thatched cottages. 

Finally, I came to the last and largest group of all, the end of 
the village nearest to the sea, within ten minutes’ walk of the 
shingly beach. Here I was glad to rest. Above, on the giant 
downs, were stony waste places, and heather and gorse, where the 
rabbits lived, and had for neighbours the adder, linnet, and wheat- 
ear, and the small grey titlark that soared up and dropped back 
to earth all day to his tinkling little tune. On the summit of 
the cliff I had everything I wanted and had come to seek—the 
wildness and freedom of untilled earth; an unobstructed pro- 
spect, hills beyond hills of malachite, stretching away along the 
coast into infinitude, long leagues of red sea-wall and the wide 
expanse and everlasting freshness of ocean. And the village 
itself, the little old straggling place that had so grand a setting, 
I quickly found that the woman in the cottage had not succeeded 
in giving me a false impression of her dear home. It was just 
such a quaint, unimproved, old-world, restful place as she had 
painted. It was surprising to find that there were many visitors, 
and one wondered where they could all stow themselves. The 
explanation was that those who visited Branscombe knew it, and 
preferred its hovels to the palaces. of the fashionable seaside 
towns. No cottage was too mean to have its guest. I saw a lady 
push open the cracked and warped door of an old barn and go in, 
pulling the door to after her—it was her bed-sitting-room. I 
watched a party of pretty, merry girls marching, single-file, down 
a narrow path past a pigstye, then climb up a ladder to the 
window of a loft at the back of a stone cottage, and disappear 
within. It was their bedroom. The relations between the 
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villagers and their visitors were more intimate and kind than is 
usual, They lived more together, and were more free and easy 
in company. The men were mostly farm labourers, and after 
their day’s work they would sit out of doors on the ground to 
smoke their pipes; and where the narrow, crooked little street 
was narrowest—at my end of the village—when two men would 
sit opposite each other, each at his own door, with legs stretched 
out before them, their boots would very nearly touch in the middle 
of the road. When walking one had to step over their legs ; or, 
if socially inclined, one could stand by and join in the conversa- 
tion. When daylight faded the village was very dark—no lamp 
for the visitors—and very silent, only the low murmur of the 
sea on the shingle was audible, and the gurgling sound of a swift 
streamlet flowing from the hill above and hurrying through the 
village to mingle with the Branscombe lower down in the 
meadows. Such a profound darkness and quiet one expects in an 
inland agricultural village; here, where there were visitors from 
many distant towns, it was novel and infinitely refreshing. No 
sooner was it dark than all werein bed and asleep; not one square 
patch of yellow light was visible. To enjoy the sensation I went 
out and sat down, and listened alone to the liquid rippling 
warbling sound of the swift-flowing streamlet—that sweet low 
music of running water to which the reed-warbler had listened 
thousands of years ago, striving to imitate it, until his running 
rippling song was perfect. 

A fresh surprise and pleasure awaited me when I explored the 
coast east of the village; it was bold and precipitous in places, 
and from the summit of the cliff a very fine view of the coast-line 
on either hand could be obtained. Best of all, the face of the 
cliff itself was the breeding place of some hundreds of herring- 
gulls. The eggs at the period of my visit were not yet hatched, 
but highly incubated, and at that stage both parents are almost 
constantly at home, as if in a state of anxious suspense. I had 
seen a good many colonies of this gull before at various breeding 
stations on the coast—south, west, and east—but never in con- 
ditions so singularly favourable as at this spot. From the vale 
where the Branscombe pours its clear waters through rough masses 
of shingle into the sea the ground to the east rises steeply to a 
height of nearly five hundred feet ; the cliff is thus not nearly so 
high as many another, but it has features of peculiar interest. 
Here, in some former time, there has been a landslip, a large portion 
of the cliff at its highest part falling below and forming a sloping 
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mass of chalky soil mingled with huge fragments of rock, which 
lies like a buttress against the vertical precipice and seems to lend 
it support. The fall must have occurred a very long time back, 
as the vegetation that overspreads the rude slope—hawthorn, 
furze, and ivy—has an ancient look. Here are huge masses of 
rock standing isolated, that resemble in their forms ruined castles, 
towers and churches, some of them completely overgrown with 
ivy. Onthis rough slope, under the shelter of the cliff, with the 
sea at its feet, the villagers have formed their cultivated patches. 
The patches, wildly irregular in form, some on such steeply sloping 
ground as to suggest the idea that they must have been cultivated 
on all fours, are divided from each other by ridges and by masses 
of rock, deep fissures in the earth, strips of bramble and thorn 
and furze bushes. Altogether the effect was very singular; the 
huge rough mass of jumbled rock and soil, the ruin wrought by 
Nature in one of her Cromwellian moods, and, scattered irregularly 
about its surface, the plots or patches of cultivated smoothness— 
potato rows like parallel lines ruled on a grey ground, and big, 
blue-green, equidistant cabbage-globes—each plot with its fringe 
of spike-like onion leaves, crinkled parsley, and other garden 
herbs. Here the villagers come by a narrow, steep, and difficult 
path they have made, to dig in their plots; while, overhead, the 
gulls, careless of their presence, pass and repass wholly occupied 
with their own affairs. 

I spent hours of rare happiness at this spot in watching the 
birds. I could not have seen and heard them to such advantage 
if their breeding place had been shared with other species. Here 
the herring-gulls had the rock to themselves, and looked their 
best in their foam-white and pearl-grey plumage and yellow legs 
and beaks. While I watched them they watched me; not 
gathered in groups, but singly or in pairs, scattered up and down 
all over the face of the precipice above me, perched on ledges and 
on jutting points of rock. Standing motionless thus, beautiful in 
form and colour, they looked like sculptured figures of gulls, set 
up on the projections against the rough dark wall of rock, just as 
sculptured figures of angels and saintly men and women are placed 
in niches on a cathedral front. At first they appeared quite in- 
different to my presence, although in some instances near enough 
for their yellow irides to be visible. While unalarmed they were 
very silent, standing in that clear sunshine that gave their white- 
ness something of a crystalline appearance ; or flying to and fro 
along the face of the cliff, purely for the delight of bathing in the 
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warm lucent air. Gradually a change came over them. One by 
one those that were on the wing dropped on to some projection, 
until they had all settled down, and, letting my eyes range up 
and down over the huge wall of rock, it was plain to see that all 
the birds were watching me. They had made the discovery that 
I was a stranger. In my rough old travel-stained clothes and 
tweed hat I might have passed for a Branscombe villager, but I 
did no hoeing and digging in one of the cultivated patches ; and 
when I deliberately sat down on a rock to watch them, they 
noticed it and became suspicious; and as time went on and I 
still remained immovable, with my eyes fixed on them, the sus- 
picion and anxiety increased and turned to fear; and those that 
were sitting on their nests got up and came close to the edge of 
the rock, to gaze with the others and join in the loud chorus of 
alarm. It was a wonderful sound. Not like the tempest of noise 
that may be heard at the breeding season at Lundy Island, and 
at many other stations where birds of several species mix their 
various voices—the yammeris and the yowlis, and skrykking, 
screeking, skrymming scowlis, and meickle noyes and shoutes, of 
old Dunbar’s wonderful onomatopoetic lines. Here there was only 
one species, with a clear resonant cry, and as every bird uttered 
that one cry, and no other, a totally different effect was produced. 
The herring-gull and lesser black-backed gull resemble each other 
in language as they do in general appearance; both have very 
powerful and clear voices unlike the guttural black-headed and 
common gull. But the herring-gull has a shriller, more piercing 
voice, and resembles the black-backed species just as, in human 
voices, a boy’s clear treble resembles a baritone. Both birds have 
a variety of notes; and both, when the nest is threatened with 
danger, utter one powerful importunate cry, which is repeated 
incessantly until the danger is over. And as the birds breed in 
communities, often very populous, and all clamour together, the 
effect of so many powerful and unisonant voices is very grand ; 
but it differs in the two species, owing to the quality of their 
voices being different ; the storm of sound produced by the black- 
backs is deep and solemn, while that of the herring-gulls has a 
ringing sharpness that is almost metallic. 

It is probable that in the case I am describing the effect of 
sharpness and resonance was heightened by the position of the 
birds, perched motionless, scattered about on the face of the per- 
pendicular wall of rock, all with their beaks turned in my direc- 
tion, raining their cries upon me. It was not a monotonous storm 
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of cries, but rose and fell; for after two or three minutes the 
excitement would abate somewhat and the cries grow fewer and 
fewer; then the infection would spread again, bird after bird 
joining the outcry; and after a while there would be another 
lull, and so on, wave following wave of sound. I could have 
spent hours, and the hours would have seemed like minutes, 
listening to that strange chorus of ringing chiming cries, so 
novel was its effect, and unlike that of any other tempest of 
sound produced by birds which I had ever heard. 


W. H. Hupson. 
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How Niccolo Cennini Came Home. 


\ HEN Margaret informed. me that she intended to travel third 

class from Naples to Messina for the purpose of studying 
human nature, and gaining insight into the manners and customs 
of the Italian peasantry, I agreed at once, and remarked that I 
admired her spirit. A disagreeable person might have associated 
this resolution with a recent purchase of mosaics and Roman pearls, 
but as no good ever results from being smart at a friend’s expense, 
I made a point of taking Margaret’s spasmodic economies seriously, 
and in this instance resigned myself to the discomfort with what 
good grace I might. 

We booked third class therefore, and Margaret divided re- 
sponsibilities by leaving me to wrestle with the baggage, while 
she strolled down the platform, peering into one carriage after 
another, with the object of choosing the most interesting fellow- 
passengers. Such, at least, was my charitable conclusion ; but it 
would appear that her own comfort was an even more powerful 
motive, for she passed by parties of merry, laughing peasants, and 
reached the very end of the train before she beckoned to me with 
an air of triumph. 

‘Here we are, the very thing! Two window seats and only 
one companion : such a nice, clean man !’ 

I toiled up, laden with possessions, and immediately upon my 
appearance ‘the nice, clean man’ stood up to take one bundle 
after another from my hand, swing them upward with easy 
strength, and pack them in the rail overhead. I was struck by 
his quiet, deferential manner, and when we subsided into our 
respective corners, looked at him with interest to see what sort 
of companion fate had given to us for the long night journey. 

I saw a respectable-looking contadino, dressed in blue homespun, 
with a vividly white shirt, above which his sunburnt face appeared 
even browner than ever. His hair was grey, his features grave 
and worn, and I put him down as sixty years of age, or even a 
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little older. We were agreeably impressed by the man’s per- 
sonality, which was more than could be said of his attitude towards 
ourselves, for his assistance had been given in mechanical fashion, 
and the moment that we were seated he resumed that steady 
stare out of the window which had been interrupted by our 
appearance. He seemed more inclined to silence than the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, but Margaret was bound to 
make some pretence of carrying out her purpose, so she coughed 
gently to attract attention, and remarked in her very best Italian 
that it was a beautiful evening. 

It was a commonplace observation, but we were startled by 
the intensity of the reply. 

‘Ah, it is indeed a beautiful evening !’ cried the stranger, and 
the emphasis with which he spoke proved that the words had no 
common significance in his mind, though fine evenings are of by 
no means rare occurrence in Italy, in the month of May. As 
he spoke he turned reluctantly from the window, and we looked 
into his face with ashock of surprise. The features were stamped 
with the impress of a great sorrow, but it was the eyes which 
held us spellbound—brown eyes, liquid and beautiful as only 
Italian eyes can be, but with an expression of such infinite pathos 
as words cannot describe. His glance wandered from Margaret 
to myself, and dwelt upon us with the wistful appeal of an animal 
in pain, longing for sympathy, trembling lest its confidence may 
be misplaced, while we sat silent, conscious to the bottom of our 
souls of the gulf which yawned between this man and ourselves— 
we, with our petty trials and annoyances, worrying over imaginary 
woes, and vastly troubled because, forsooth, the trick did not 
always fall to our share; he, set apart in some desert of experi- 
ence, branded by a suffering of which we could not even understand 
the meaning. We felt our hearts go out in a wave of sympathy, 
and made up our minds, there and then, to do all that was in our 
power to cheer the poor fellow during the hours which we were to 
spend together. 

‘We are starting on a long journey,’ Margaret explained as a 
preliminary ; ‘all the way to Sicily. We shall be two nights in 
the train. I suppose you are not going so far?’ 

‘Not quite ; [am for Rosino, a village in the north of Calabria. 
I shall arrive about ten o’clock to-morrow morning. It is my 
native place. The signora has been in Calabria perhaps, if she 
is fond of travel ?’ 

‘No, I have never been so farsouth. We have been staying 
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at Naples, and I am enchanted with the bay. Could anything 
be more beautiful than Naples on a moonlight night ?’ 

‘It is more beautiful in Calabria,’ he said simply. Then his 
eye rested on the bunch of flowers which she had pinned into her 
belt. ‘There are flowers like those growing near my old home, 
only larger. I used to gather them when I was a boy.’ 

‘Then I think we ought to share these now,’ said Margaret 
prettily, separating a few blossoms as she spoke, and holding them 
towards him with a smile. ‘ Will you wear these in your button- 
hole for the rest of the journey, to remind you of your home until 
you see it again ?’ 

The contadino took the flowers eagerly enough, but instead of 
putting them in his coat as directed, he cradled them in the 
hollow of his hand, as though in fear of damaging their fragile 
beauty, while ever and anon he raised them to his face to drink 
in the delicate perfume, or to obtain a closer view of leaf and 
stem. 

During the first hour of our journey his attention was divided 
pretty equally between the flowers, the scenery through which 
we were passing, and my bonnie Margaret herself, but there was 
nothing in his gaze to which the most rigorous chaperon could 
have taken exception. She was worth looking at as a picture of 
happy healthful youth, and was moreover such a contrast to 
himself, such an essentially feminine little creature, that I did 
not wonder at his admiration. 

It was evident that our companion possessed his full share of 
that love of beauty which is characteristic of his race, but for such 
an intelligent-looking man he was woefully ill informed, and his 
‘I don’t know, signora’—‘I can’t tell you, signora,’ began to 
have a monotonous sound in our ears. The explanation came at 
last, when I asked if there was a post van attached to the train, 
wherein I could deposit the card which I had just been writing. 

‘I can’t tell you, signora,’ said the contadino once more; 
then, looking at us very earnestly with his beautiful eyes—‘ I am 
the worst man in the world to give you information about such 
things,’ he said slowly, ‘ for only yesterday I came out of prison, 
and this is my first day of liberty for twenty-six years.’ 

It was a shock. We had thought of many tragic explanations, 
but never of this. A convict! and a convict, too, of the worst 
order, for twenty-six years meant a commuted life sentence, and 
life sentences are not given for light offences. It seemed impos- 
sible to associate the idea of crime with the face of the man 
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seated opposite, but there was no discrediting his own words. We 
waited breathlessly to hear the nature of the offence for which 
he had been committed—to receive assurances that he had been 
wrongfully accused, and was the most ill-used of men. 

None came. Neither at that time nor throughout the hours of 
the journey did he utter a word of excuse or exoneration ; but the 
absence of any attempt to ‘talk good,’ or to prove that he had 
been unjustly sentenced, was more impressive than a hundred 
protestations, and made us feel that we had been fortunate in 
our choice of a travelling companion, despite the sins of the 

st. 
. It was some time before we could recover from the shock, but 
while the sad brown eyes searched our faces it seemed brutal to 
show any sign of discomfiture, and Margaret managed to conjure 
up the ghost of a smile as she asked where he had been during 
all these years. 

‘In the convict prison at Porte Ferraio, on Elba, signora, I 
came out yesterday morning, after having been there for twenty- 
six years and two months. It is a long time——~-’ 

‘A long time!’ echoed Margaret in dismay. ‘Twenty-six 
years! Why, it is longer than I have lived—five years longer. 
I am only twenty-one.’ 

The convict gave a flickering smile. Now that his history 
was known, and that he had seen that we did not shrink from him 
in consequence, he seemed to find relief in putting his thoughts 
into words. 

‘TI was twenty-one when I went in,’ he said, ‘and now I am 
forty-seven. Ah, yes!’ in answer to the astonishment on our 
faces. ‘I saw myself in a looking-glass for the first time yester- 
day, and I was surprised too. For a moment I thought it was 
my father, and that he had come to meet me, but he is dead, and 
it is I who am old. It seems like a dream, signora, that I was 
ever young, but it hurt to see myself so changed, for all these 
years I have been looking forward and saying, “It will come! It 
will come!” and when I saw my face I knew that it was too late, 
and that the old life had gone for ever. ... My wife will not 
know me. We have not seen each other since I was taken away. 
She is a pretty girl, poor Ninna! fair, like the signora, with the 
same blue eyes. But I am changed. No one in the village will 
know Niccolo Cennini now.’ 

‘But you are still young. A man of forty-seven has plenty 
of time before him. You must not lose heart just when the 
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good time is at hand. You and your wife may have as many 
happy years together as you have had sad ones apart.’ 

‘Ah! who can say?’ he sighed. ‘God only knows; but one 
always hopes. The bambino, my little girl, she is married her- 
self. She was too young, when I left, to remember her father, 
Ah, signora!’ and the intolerable pain of the dark eyes once more 
pierced our hearts. ‘They have lived their lives—it may be that 
I am not welcome! Sometimes I have thought that it would 
be better if I never returned ; but one dies hard, one dies hard, 
signora! It is not with wishing that the end will come, and to 
stay away when one is free—it is not in nature.’ 

‘No, indeed, and it would break their hearts if you did. A 
woman can never forget her husband, and your wife will have 
taught the child to know you. They will have talked about you 
together, every day of their lives, and now, depend upon it, they 
are full of happiness and excitement, longing for the hours to 
pass so that to-morrow may be here!’ 

‘Ah! who can tell?’ he repeated again. ‘One always hopes. 
She was a good wife, and we loved each other, but twenty-six 
years! Itisalongtime!’ He fixed his eyes on Margaret’s face 
as he finished speaking, as if something in her fresh beauty 
brought back the remembrance of the youthful Ninna whom he 
had left behind, and who was still in his thoughts a pretty 
girl with golden hair and clear blue eyes. It was easy to see 
that he was at once longing for and dreading the meeting which 
lay before him on the morrow, and perceiving that nervousness 
was momentarily increasing, we tried to divert his thoughts by 
calling attention to the beauty of the landscape through which we 
were passing. He listened politely, but in every instance the 
answer was the same, ‘ Calabria was superior.’ 

I pointed out the cattle grazing in the fields ;—they had a 
finer breed in Calabria. I prophesied a good harvest, from the 
appearance of the land ;—the crops were finer in Calabria. We 
exclaimed at the grandeur of mountain and river;—they were 
higher in Calabria, wider in Calabria, grander, more impressive ; 
until at last, as the tears sprang suddenly to my eyes, he checked 
himself to say, with a sigh: 

‘Ah, well, it is a long time! Perhaps they have grown in my 
memory, but I think they are all finer in my old home.’ 

When nightfall came our ex-convict handed down shawls and 
rugs, and attended to our comfort with anxious care ; but whenever 
I woke from my restless slumbers his own eyes were wide open, 
and once or twice I saw his lips move, and imagined that I heard 
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the word ‘Ninna.’ In the morning light he looked grey and 
drawn with the fatigue of the long journey, and with agitation at 
the thought of the meeting so near at hand. We fed him with 
tea and sandwiches, and talked cheerfully to put courage into his 
sinking heart, but he was slow to respond. 

‘Twenty-six years, signora!’ he kept on repeating. ‘They 
have lived their lives. Perhaps they will not care .. .’ 

As we drew near his destination, Niccolo looked into our faces 
with an appeal which moved us strangely. We, the acquaintances 
of a few hours, seemed in reality nearer to him than the dream- 
like figures of wife and child. He clung to us, dreading the 
thought of a separation, and when the train slackened speed 
at the little country station, he bade us farewell in trembling 
accents. 

‘When you first spoke to me I thought it was only right to 
warn you of my past; but I shall tell my wife that after you knew 
I was a convict, you still spoke kindly tome.’ His voice quivered. 


‘It is not many pleasant things I have to tell her of these twenty- 
six years.’ 


A group of country people were standing on the platform 
waiting the arrival of the train, and no sooner had it drawn up 
than carriage doors were thrown open, and the wearied travellers 
stepped to the ground to stretch their limbs after the long night 
journey. In a moment all was bustle and confusion, and Niccolo 
Cennini moved forward with uncertain footsteps, looking anxiously 
to right and left. 

A priest in shabby black gown marched to and fro; a group 
of workmen talked and gesticulated in the foreground ; and beside 
a pillar stood a peasant woman, her arms hanging slack by her 
side, a white hood fitting closely over her head. Her back was 
bent, and her face had the dried, weather-beaten appearance of one 
who has worked beneath a burning sun, but the lips were set in 
lines of patient sweetness, and the eyes had an expression which 
Margaret and I were quick to recognise. 

During the months which we had spent in Italy, one of our 
favourite occupations had been to watch the demeanour of the 
peasant women in the Virgin’s chapels of the dim cathedrals. 
They came in from street and market, laying their burdens on the 
ground while they knelt in prayer before the altar, and when their 
devotion was finished they withdrew to a short distance to medi- 
tate with folded hands, and eyes cast down. The painted image 
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of the Virgin looked on them as they sat, and it seemed as if some 
of her own sweet serenity of expression had passed into the patient 
faces of her worshippers. Margaret and I were good Protestants, 
but we felt many times that these poor women could teach us a 
lesson, and went away feeling ashamed of our selfish repinings. 

This peasant woman cast a glance of kindly unconcern upon 
Niccolo as he passed, and he looked at her too, but only for a 
moment, for a group of tourists who had been blocking the way 
moved suddenly to one side, and he found himself standing face 
to face with a young woman whose tall finely formed figure stood 
out conspicuously among the crowd. She was a contadina, but 
dressed in gala costume, with white bodice, green skirt, and large 
silver pins fastening the plaits of her yellow hair. She carried a 
baby of a few months old in one arm, her head was thrown back 
on her full, handsome throat, and she scanned the windows of the 
train with curious eyes. 

She was too much engrossed in her scrutiny to note the 
presence of the tall figure in the homespun suit, but in our pro- 
menade along the platform we were in full view of Niccolo’s face 
and could see that it was aflame with joyful recognition. He 
clasped the girl by the shoulder, calling out her name in trembling 
accents. 

‘Ninna! Ninna! Do you know me? It is I,—I have come 
back !’ 

The girl fell back a pace, and her cheeks flushed. She stared 
blankly at the grey head, the worn features, then the dark eyes 
met hers, and told the truth to her heart. 

‘Padre!’ she cried loudly. ‘Padre!’ and her voice was full 
of joyful certainty. In another moment they would have been 
clasped in each other’s arms, but even as she swayed towards him, 
the girl checked herself with sudden recollection, and grasping his 
hand in hers drew him forward to the spot where the peasant 
woman stood in her working dress, turning her patient eyes on 
each new comer. 

‘Mother!’ she cried, ‘he has come! I have brought him to 
you. Father is here!’ 

It was a critical moment, and we held our breath to see what 
would happen. Nothing in the world could have made the past 
so real to those two poor souls as the sight of the change in that 
other self with whom memory had dealt so tenderly. During the 
years of separation one illusion had survived in either breast, the 
image of the girl wife, the boy husband, who stood waiting at the 
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end of the weary road. Ninna still saw in imagination Niccolo’s 
crown of ebon curls; while the convict, grown grey within the 
prison walls, cherished the remembrance of a girl in the heyday 
of her charm. 

What would be the result of the awakening? For the woman, 
one was safe to predict increased tenderness and pity ; but—the 
man? The light died out of Niccolo’s eyes as he beheld his wife ; 
his cheek whitened, as if some pale ghost had risen between him 
and a newly found happiness. His wife! Ninna! He stared in 
dismay at the bent back, the roughened hands, the scanty locks 
beneath the hood ; but Ninna looked at him and smiled—a wonder- 
ful smile, sweet and steadfast, with the stamp ofa lifelong loyalty, 
and at the sight an agony of tenderness contracted the man’s 
features. He threw out his arms and staggered towards her as a 
child to its mother. 

The little, worn woman opened her arms to receive him, and 
cradled him on her bosom. We could not see her face, for our 
eyes were dim, but we heard her voice, and the music of it is still 
in our ears. 


‘Niccolo mio! It was a long journey. Thou art wearied. 
Come home and rest !’ 


As the train moved out of the station we saw Niccolo Cennini 
pass along the country road towards his home. The child lay in 
his arms, and the women who loved him walked on either side. 


JESSIE MANSERGH. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE study of language, taken in moderation, is full of interest 
‘A. Inthe shape of slang language is always renewing its youth 
Let us take the word RAG, as ‘to rag,’ ‘a jolly rag.’ 1am anxious 
to learn whether ‘ rag’ is a late form of ‘ballyrag,’ produced by 
dropping the ‘ bally,’ and, if so, what is ‘bally’? Is it Celtic? 
One finds ‘ bally’ in scores of Irish place names. Or is ‘ bally’ an 
intensive affix? As for ‘rag,’ you have only to consult Liddell 
and Scott, s.v. pyyvuyst. The root is RAG (PAT), our ‘ break,’ 
‘ wreck,’ and we know that, in a rag, much furniture is broken, or 
wrecked. Thus, I presume, the good old Aryan root, RAG, was 
lying perdw in our strangely mingled nature, and came into 
undergraduate slang by a kind of uprush out of the subconscious 
memory of our species. But on ‘ bally’ I do not pretend to throw 
any light. 

* * 
* 

If I am correct this revival of rag answers, in language, to the 
mystery of Telegony, in physiology. Telegony is derived from 
Telegonos, ‘born when his father was far away.’ But, if I may 
presume to understand, Telegony means something very different 
—namely, the revival of the characteristics, in the offspring, of a 
sire who is not the sire of this particular animal. Thus, if a 
Dandy Dinmont mother has children to a bull-terrier sire, and, 
afterwards, has offspring by a Dandy Dinmont sire, that offspring 
is wont to look half-bred, and to have some of the characteristics 
of the bull-terrier. This, at least, is a popular opinion among 
owners of dogs, and, if the opinion is true, it raises very curious 
questions about heredity. But is it true, or is it a vulgar error? 
To discover the fact a Scottish savant has wedded a zebra with a 
common mare. Their offspring was strongly marked with the 
zebra stripes. Later the mare had a colt by a horse, and that 
colt (I am informed) had also zebra markings. This would settle 
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the question of Telegony in the affirmative, but I understand that 
the learned raise a difficulty. The horse is supposed to have been 
developed out of the zebra, or a zebraic animal. Thus it may be 
argued that the zebraic marks on the foal of the mare who had 
once been mated with a zebra are a mere case of ‘ throwing back,’ 
of atavism, of return to an enormously remote zebra type. Conse- 
quently Telegony is not demonstrated. Now just consider the 
odds against this theory, the odds against one colt, of all known 
colts, throwing back to a more than prehistoric type, when that 
colt is the consequence of the solitary experiment in this kind 
that has ever been made! Nobody can calculate the odds. In 
my humble opinion the popular beliefs scouted by science are 
usually correct, but science would rather postulate any number of 
fortuitous coincidences than give in. What except experience 
could have given rise to the popular opinion? More experiments 
will be made, I presume, and I fancy that the vulgar error will 
have the better of scientific scepticism. It will be the case of 
meteoric stones over again. All ordinary belief was for them, 
but science maintained that, ‘as there are no stones in the 
air, no stones can fall out of it.’ They do, however; solvitur 
cadendo. 


* * 
* 


Among new novels surely the best is The High History of 
the Holy Graal, translated from the French of the late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century by Mr. Sebastian Evans.' Mr. Evans 
has reproduced the style of Sir Thomas Malory with almost fault- 
less skill. There are a few casual modernisms, very few; the 
general bulk of the book is perfect. Here we have genuine 
romance. Nothing can be more magical than the dream of the 
squire in the earliest chapters. The squire, asleep in Arthur’s 
palace, dreamed that he rode to a forest chapel, and thence took a 
golden candlestick. He was met and stabbed by a gigantic black 
man, and wakened with the candlestick in his hand and the knife 
in his side. This is a pleasant beginning, after which you ride 
for ever in forests adventurous, entering strange chapels, meeting 
wonderful damsels carrying human heads, and enjoying the society 
of knights, dwarfs, hermits, and holy angels, all on the road to 
the kingdom of King Fisherman. The contrasts of the good 
green wood, and the mystic shrines, and spell-bound palaces; the 
wildness of the adventures, and the formal courtesy of all the 
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dialogue, the perpetual advent of the unexpected, and the endless 
quest for one does not well know what, make this a book for the 
library of the Castle of Indolence. I do not suppose that the 
patrons of Mr. Mudie will take joy in The High History of the 
Holy Graal, or that men will desert for it their newspapers. But 
here is the very book for boys and girls that love King Arthur and 
Queen Guinevere. A truly moral character is that lady in this 
romance. Also we meet a most unlooked-for hero, the Knight 
Pitiless, who can only be slain by a stab in the sole of his foot, 
‘ for he is of such kind, seeing that he is of the kindred of Achilles, 
and that all his ancestors might never otherwise die.’ 
* * 
* 

No modern writer could invent a tale like this, which is full 
of the mystery of the Middle Ages. It affects us like a Christian 
kind of Arabian Nights, being beautiful, unlooked for, gorgeous, 
and inexplicable, while it possesses a kind of ritual solemnity. 
‘Behold three damsels that come of right great beauty, and they 
had white garments, and their heads were covered with white 
cloths, and they carried, one bread in a little golden vessel, and 
the other wine in a little ivory vessel, and the third flesh in one 
of silver. And they come to the vessel of gold that hung against 
the pillar and set therein that which they have brought, and 
afterward they make the sign of the cross over the pillar and 
come back again. But on their going back it seemed to Messire 
Gawain that only one was there. Messire Gawain much marvelled 
him of this miracle.’ Is it an allegory, or merely thrown in as a 
kind of event likely to happen in a forest adventurous? Messire 
Gawain could learn nothing of the matter, ‘for behoveth not 
discover the secrets of the Saviour.’ Our author avoids the error 


of explanations. 
* * 


* 

The editor of Young Israel asks me, among others, to answer 
the questions ‘ whether the Jews are unpopular, and, if so, why.’ 
Some of his own people have replied already with a frankness 
which leaves nothing to be desired, and with a knowledge which 
a mere Gentile cannot equal. One of them writes thus :— 

‘I will, after having taken up already so much of your valuable 
space, advert to but one more phase of Jewish unpopularity. Why 
are so many Jews so ostentatiously and vulgarly showy? Why 
do people give noisy card parties and dances on Sundays? 
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Why do Jews wear so many diamonds in the stalls of the theatres, 
all the Jews, all the showy dress, and all the showy diamonds congre- 
gating together on one spot as it were? Why doso many Jews go 
to Margate in the summer? Why, when there, do they sit in all 
their finery at their open windows? Why do they talk so loudly 
everywhere about their money and their dress, and (faugh !) about 
their food ? Why is it possible to tell a Jewish boarding-house on 
a Sunday, not by the Mezuzzah on the door, but by the noise 
within, and the card-playing for many hours, with all the blinds 
up and all the lights on? Why—but I have asked enough for 
once. When these questions are answered I will ask more.’ 

Now I never observe more Hebrews at the theatre than 
Europeans (or, to be frank, I have only once observed them in 
force), nor have I seen either their Mezuzzah (whatever that may 
be) or their card parties. In novels of Jewish life they play cards 
copiously, but so did our ancestors of the last century. The 
practice may be a pleasing survival. Read Lady Mary Coke’s 
Diary, or Lady Mary Wortley’s poems, or even The Virginians, 
and you will see that Jewish cards are only a relic of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover one has heard of baccarat in Aryan circles 


of to-day. 


* * 
* 


Most of us have some Jewish acquaintances, but Jewry, in its 
essence,we only know from novels— Mr. Zangwill’s—and books called 
Violet Moses, and Dr. Phillips, and so on. These last do not 
offer pleasant pictures of the middle-class Hebrew. But to offer 
unpleasant pictures is the aim of the modern novelist, I know not 
wherefore. As far as Jews are unpopular, it is as Scots were 
unpopular under James VI. and I., or in the administration of 
Lord Bute. They are aliens, and successful aliens. Their 
separatism is undeniable: their unparalleled history marks them 
off from us moderns. They are among us, not of us, and must be 
so while they cling to their ritual and religion. Their new scheme 
of ‘ Zionism,’ a return, as a people, to Palestine, seems politically 
impossible, and is not popular with Jews in England. Of course 
we do not object to their becoming a nation, and abiding in their 
breaches—-nay, we rather desire it, as the Cameronians did about 
1750. But it is not within the sphere of practical politics. At 
all events an English Dreyfus, an English Jew accused as he is, 
would have fair play just as much as if he were ‘ of the blood of 
Cedric.’ Quite possibly, had he been a true-born Frank of France, 
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the French judicial methods would not have been more lenient to 
him : they often strike us as unsportsmanlike. Our system gives 
the accused ‘ law,’ and every possible chance, a run for his money. 
M. Gaboriau’s novels show that the French do not take this view 
of the accused, who, ini fact, usually <s guilty, whatever Dreyfus 
may be. 


* * 
* hy 


Here is an uncommonly pretty epigram, on the X rays, done 
in an Ireland Examination (1896). I do not know the name of 
the ingenious author :— 

“H cewry tov épavra brepppover “HAroddpa, 
Ode Adyw Kpadinv THKeTat OvdE ALTHs* 
Niv & dxtiot Xabdv ode dSwWopar Hhepodotrors * 
Zed, ti bpd; kpadinv od Exe GAAG ALHov. 
(Proud Heliodora despises her lover, 
Her heart is unmelted, she won’t be my own ; 
With X rays I'll observe her: by Jove, I discover 
She has not a heart! She has only a stone !) 


The poetry escapes in my rude translation : in the original Greek 
‘X rays’ are ‘rays which wander in darkness.’ However the 
general sense is preserved. Heliodora is the reverse of the young 
lady in Scotland who went with her mother to a photographer. 
He did her, in her winter raiment, with X rays, and imprudently 
remarked, ‘ Why, a small heart-shaped object is hanging near your 
back-bone.’ It was a heart-shaped locket, which, unknown to her 
dear parents, the maiden was wearing under her costume. 


% 38 
36 


Translation is an unsatisfactory affair. Here is Omar, and here 
is Mr, Greene’s version :— 


A moment’s halt, 2 momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste, 
And lo, the endless caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from : oh, make haste ! 


Here, I suppose, the poet means ‘ make haste to have a good time,’ 
not ‘make haste to follow the caravan, for that we cannot help 
doing. Mr. Greene takes the opposite view. 
Hic brevis, in vastis ut queis erratur arenis, 
Est mora, vitalis parvulus haustus aque ; 
Protinus unde cohors venit prius, ecce, tenebras 


Rursus adit : properes agmen inane sequi ! 


* %* 
* 
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When the Professor at the Breakfast Table was in England he 
dined with some friends of mine. One of them welcomed him in 
an English epigram, another decanted it into Greek, another from 
Greek into Latin, another from Latin into French, and, if I re- 
member well, I did it from French back into English. At least 
the piece went through several such processes, with what rem- 
nant of the original left I can no longer recall. One might do 
Mr. Greene’s Latin verses thus :— 


We, like men roaming through the empty sand, 
A moment halt, and taste the vital spring ; 
Then lo, the regiment to the darkling land 
It left, retreats ; haste, join its wandering ! 


I wonder how much of the original Persian has survived the pro- 
cesses. 
Take, again— 
Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
temould it nearer to the heart’s desire ? 


(Si modo consiliisque tuis, mea vita, meisque 
Hoc male constructum crederet auctor opus ! 

Nonne magis cordi, rerum compage soluta, 
Exstaret mundi forma recompositi ?) 


The Latin suggests a measure of the late ingenious Mr. Prior's, 
thus :— 
If He only would listen to you and to me— 
The Maker of all we behold— 
Would the world not dissolve from its centre, and be 
Much more to our mind than of old ? 


That, certainly, is not very like the stanza of Fitzgerald! Yetthe 
main idea persists. 
* * 
* 

The weather is very hot, and still, and sultry, and the trans- 
lating humour comes upon me! Here is an epigram of Meleager 
in English prose, perhaps very incorrect, I have not Mr. Mackail’s 
translation to consult :— 

‘Pour forth wine, and again say, again, again, To Heliodora! 
So speak, mingling the sweet name with unmixed wine. And 
crown me with her garland dripping with unguents—though yes- 
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terday’s wreath—for it remembers Her. Lo, the rose dear to 
lovers is weeping, since it sees her elsewhere, and not on my 
breast.’ 

Here is Mr. Paton’s version in rhyme :— 


Of the sweet name another, and yet one drop more, 

One yet; water the wine but with Heliodore. 

And her garland of yesterday give me to wear ; 

Though it’s drooping it’s dank with the scents of her hair. 
Look ! its roses have tear-drops ; they know Love’s unrest, 
And they see her head nestling, but not on my breast. 


I remember to have rhymed it thus :— 

Pour wine, and cry, again, again, again ! 
To Heliodore ! 

And mingle the sweet name ye cry in vain, 
With that ye pour! 

And bring to me her wreath of yesterday, 
That’s dark with myrrh, 

Hesterne rose, ah, my friends, but they 
Remember Her. 

Lo the kind roses, loved of lovers, weep, 
As who repine, 

For if on any breast they see her sleep 
It is not mine! 


Here, if I may be critical, Mr. Paton adds conceits not in the 
Greek, ‘One drop more of the sweet name,’ and the idea of 
‘watering wine with Heliodore,’ who, if anything, is rather the 
sugar in this amorous punch. We both, in a most ungentlemanly 
way, asperse the young lady’s character. The roses really see 
her only ‘somewhere else.’ Perhaps she was shopping, or making 
calls, or passing a day in the country, or at temple. But Mr. 
Paton says, ‘They see her head nestling, but not on my breast,’ 
obviously on that of some luckier person. I don’t go quite so far, 
but put it hypothetically : ‘if on any breast they see her sleep ’— 
which, let us hope, is far from being the case—‘ it is not mine.’ 
Let us be fair. 

Lo, the kind roses, loved of lovers, weep, 
For one so dear, 

It is not on my breast they see her sleep, 
She is not here ! 


This is prosaic, but enly fair to Heliodora’s character, against 
which I have never heard a word. I do nct care for introducing 
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a ‘cannonade’ into the siege of Troy, as Mr. Paton does. Still 
less can I applaud 

And Love, the captain, summons all 

His team to play with me at ball. 

I catch the ball that Beauty sped, 

And quick is flying at my head 

The Muse’s harder still, the Grace 

And all keep up the breathless pace. 


There is nothing about Love the captain, or a team, or a ball, 
or making catches, in the Greek, and as to Mr. Grace, Mr. Paton 
would not enjoy fielding close in to him, even if he did catch 
Beauty out, as he pretends, though we do not learn that he held 
a hot return of the Muse. Cricket cannot be got into Greek 
poetry. Here is an extremely successful piece of Mr. Paton’s, after 
Nossis, a young lady, I believe, of the period of Sappho :— 


Nothing is sweeter than Love; all delicate things I have tasted ; 
Nothing was like unto love ; honey was bitter to me. 

Thus sayeth Nossis ; but ye who ne'er in his bosom have rested 
Know not the scent of his breath, know not what roses can be. 


This cannot be improved upon, but, in the original, pws is 
love, not Love, and, in the third line, we have Cypris, not Eros. 
Still, I cannot hitch it literally into a rhyme. 


Sweeter is nothing than love, ali excellent things excelling, 

Honey I spat from my mouth ; love over ail things I chose. 

Thus saith Nossis ; but he whom Cypris bade ne’er to her dwelling 
Knows not what flower is her rose. 


This is woeful doggrel, but Nossis puts it more strongly than 
‘honey was bitter me,’ if in a less ladylike way. I give the Greek, 
and the-ingenious reader may wrestle with the problem for him- 
self. ‘Rhymes are stubborn things.’ 
"Adiov ovdéev épwros* & & oda Sevrepa TévTa 
éoriv: awd ordparos C’ extvea Kat TO péAt. 
Totro A€yer Novalis: riva 8 & Kumpis otk ébidnoev 
oix ofdev Kyvas TavGea rota pda. 


* 


In Elsie Venner Mr. Holmes mentions a family one of whom 
said, ‘ Rattlers never touch our folks.’ This is part of the novel, 


' Anthologie Grece Erotica. W.R. Paton, Nutt, 1898. 
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but he adds, in one of his parentheses, that the fact is well known, 
and can be vouched for by ‘a very distinguished professor’ in an 
American University. The fact is certainly known to the Mogqui 
Indians. The late Captain J. G. Bourke (U.S. cavalry) wrote a 
curious and valuable book on The Snake Dance of the Moqui, 
and now Dr. Walter Hough publishes a tract on the same theme, 
with many photographs. It is ‘popular,’ and intended for 
passengers on the Santa Fé route, who may be curious to see 
the rattlers handled in the final scene of the sacred mysteries. 
The snakes are not mutilated ; the fangs are perfect, I believe, and 
perhaps the secret is ‘never to handle the serpent when he is 
coiled.’ The description of the preliminary snake-washing by the 
priests, quoted from Dr. Fewkes, is grisly: ‘the sight haunted 
me for weeks after.’ The poisonous creatures are handled after 
prayer, waved about, bathed in water, and tossed aside. Dr. 
Hough rather carefully avoids the scientific problems of the case, 
which, I presume, would greatly alarm ‘the reading public.’ 
But, in addition to Captain Bourke’s book, the curious may take 
the trouble to consult the Jowrnal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology (iv. 84, 85). In the De Corona Demosthenes 
accuses /schines of assisting his mother in thoroughly savage 
mysteries, and of pressing snakes in his hands, but the learned 
Blass thinks that these serpents were not poisonous. The mother 
of Zschines was the wife of a schoolmaster, and, no doubt, a 
well-educated woman. The Menads, in Euripides,' twist serpents 
in their hair; in short, the Athenians kept up Moqui practices. 
But how the thing is done with impunity, either by the Moguis 
or by Mr. Holmes’s New Englanders, is a mystery. Mr. Holmes 
might have given his references for the fact, but no doubt he 
knew that this would frighten the public away from his novel: a 
very good novel it is, though too full of essays on things at large. 


- * 
7 


I never before read one of the most brilliant things which the 
late Mr. Huxley ever wrote, Evolution and Ethics.2 Mr. Huxley 
was an evolutionist, but he did not pretend to understand how 
morality was evolved. ‘The Cosmic process’ (as far as we can 
see) is NOti*imoral; Vee victis is its motto, the survival of the ‘ fit,’ 
and, as Mr. Grant Allen says, in the refrain of a ballade, ‘the 
weakest must go to the wall.’ But, as soon as man comes on the 
scene, we find him saying, ‘No, the weakest must not go to 

* Baeeh, p. 101, 2 The Romanes Lecture, 1893. 
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the wall, he must have his fair share in what is going.’ Of course 
man, now and always, does not act up to his morality very often ; 
still he has the idea. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace found the idea, 
in practice too, in the Malay Archipelago. Dampier, the first 
European who observed Australian blacks (1688), noted that the 
oldest and feeblest and sickliest and most useless of a group 
of savages got their due and fair proportion of the fish and game 
which they could not help to catch or kill. This is the reverse 
of the cosmic process; this is morality, altruism, the ethics of 
Christianity, and is sanctioned by the native religion. 

How was this morality evolved? Mr. Huxley does not pretend 
to know. Indeed, he did not know the facts of the case. He 
writes, ‘ The influence of the cosmic process on the evolution of 
society is the greater the more rudimentary its civilisation.’ The 
reverse is the truth. The game of grab is not played by Mr. 
Wallace’s savages, by Dampier’s blacks, by the Eskimo, the Red 
Indians, and so on, as it is played by trout. You see a big trout 
drive a small one away from a good place for flies, and in our 
modern civilisation equality is not the rule. It is, in fact, the 
lowest savages, not the most civilised races, which ‘check the 
cosmic process . . . and substitute for it another, which may be 
called the ethical process.’ And this ‘involves a course of conduct 
which, in all respects, is opposed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle for existence.’ Consequently the lowest 
savages are failures in the cosmic struggle for existence. They 
die out before us ‘white devils.’ They are too moral to live. 
They put black boys who have associated with Christians through 
a peculiar sacred process before confirming them, ‘to take the 


selfishness out of them.’ 


* * 
* 


These are the facts, and how was this morality evolved? It is 
not good for the Tribe. The Tribe that practises this ethical 
process most is eaten up by the Tribe which practises it least. A 
thousand slave-holding, chief-ridden Maoris would have literally 
eaten their way through Australia, where there are no slaves and 
no distinctions of rank. 

A group of blacks which knocked its oldest men on the head, 
which scientifically cut off les bouches inutiles, evolved hereditary 
chiefs owning the best of the tribal property, enslaved its weaker 
neighbours, introduced agriculture, and therefore land-grabbing, 
would be imitating the cosmic process, and would have overrun 
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the Australian continent. Stic fortis Etrwria crevit, not by being 


moral. 


co * 
* 


It is a pretty quagmire! One neither sees how the ethical 
process was evolved, in contradiction to the cosmic process, nor 
how we are to return to it, as by way of Socialism, for example, 
without returning to the condition of Dampier’s blacks. Compared 
with them, he says, ‘ the Hoddetots, though a very nasty people, 
are gentlemen,’ The ethical process is obviously the right thing, 
but how did we come to know that, and how are we to square the 


cosmic process ? 


* . 
* 


Mr. Huxley says, ingeniously (speaking of societies of animals), 
that the ethical process ‘is, strictly speaking, part of the cosmic 
process, just as the “ governor” in a steam engine is part of the 
mechanism of the engine.’ But we know how the governor got 
into the engine; we don’t know how, or why, early men introduced 
the ethical process. ‘It was their nature to,’ and the ignorant, 
superstitious blacks say that a God, Baiame, gave them this law. 
Yet, in some ways, morality does seem to pay, practically, though 
not when carried to anextreme. The universe, like the travelling 
tutor, seems to whisper to its pupils— 


Practise, youths, a little virtue, 
Just as much as will not hurt you. 


This is ordinary morality. Go much further, and you are a 
Saint. The Isle of Saints has ever been the most distressful 
country. Whither in the world are those reflections hurrying us? 
I have no idea, beyond an ineradicable conviction that the ethical 
process, plus some ‘governor’ not yet invented, will win in the 
long run, and that we must back it with our best exertions. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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' TWO NEW STORIES BY MRS. WALFORD. 





THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EeuvDY MARKGET.: 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘Iva Kildare,’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘A thoroughly healthy story, and has 
quite a genuine ring throughout.’ 


TRUTH. 


‘Leddy Marget is a sweet old lady, 
while her maid, Gibbie, is an admirable 
character.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD. 


‘Mrs. Walford knows life, and well-bred 
life, and holds*the mirror up to life very 
successfully.’ 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT, 


‘Will please all who like a novel of 
character, and cleanliness, and literary 
vigour.’ 

SPECTATOR. 


‘Mrs. Walford has seldom given us any- 
thing better than this picture of a lovable 
yet unconventional old age.’ 


GLOBE. 


‘The book is a series of episodes, but the 
characters are all drawn with purpose, and 
Lady Margaret is one whom to know is to 
love.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘Mrs. L. B. Walford has not written 
anything so charming as ‘Leddy Marget” 
since her earlier books.’ 


Nearly Ready. 





DAILY MAIL. 


‘Lady Margaret is an admirable portrait 
of a benevolent, simple-hearted Scotch 
woman, who knows how to make the best 
of life.’ 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


‘The pathos of the story is sure, and 
its humour irresistible, and it gives abun- 
dant opportunity for the description of 
divers types of character, all vivid and 
natural in their way. The book is fresh, 
unconventional, and altogether pleasant 
reading.’ 


DERBY MERCURY. 


‘It is a brigbt sunshiny book, yet it has 
its pathetic sketches. . . . We are sure that 
all who like Mrs. Walford’s -writing will 
admit that her “ Leddy Marget” is not only 
pleasant, but a carefully-drawn and artisti- 
cally-treated piece of literary workmanship.’ 


NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL. 


‘Leddy Marget” is one of the most 
charming of old Scottish ladies, and one of 
the most delightful of Mrs. Walford’s crea- 
tions. .. . Now pathetic, now humorous, 
the story carries us along with it, and we 
feel at the end as if we could welcome as 
much again of a volume whose perusal is 
one long delight.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUDERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 
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ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
_Messrs. LONGMANS & Co., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpown, E.0. 








READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 


Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. 
or post card. Direct— 


Do not let your Child Die. 
Fennings’ Childr Powd t Co ions. 
‘ARE COOLING AND BOOTHING. 


S 
= FENNINGS’ 


E CHILDREN’S POWDERS - 


or one will be sent POST FREE on 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 


apypeation by letter 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
FENNINGS’ 
= LUNG HEALERS = 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


= A cutting their teeth. To prevent Con- nm Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, &c. 


Do not contain Antimony, Calomel, Som. Morphia, 
= nor ue saree © anaes to a tender babe 


xes at ls. 1' ‘4. and 2s. 9d. (great = Sont post Sees Sep 25 
t free for 15 = West Cowes, IW 


S serine, — full directions. Sent ge 3 
ect to ALFRED FENNINGS, it Cowes, I.W. 
ne © FENNIN GS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which £9 
contains valuable hints on Feeding, bey | , Weaning, 
BSlesping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. $4., with directions. [-] 
stamps. Direct to A. FENNINGS, ee 


The largest size Boxes, 2s. 94. (85 stamps tree), #d 

contain = times the quantity of the Ft 4, ‘1 
READ FENNINGS' EVERYBODY'S Doctor. Sent post GJ 

free, 18 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1. W a 








DR RIDGE’S 


FOR INFANTS 


Contains more nourishment than 





PATENT+ FOOD 


* COOKED 


». AND INVALIDS 
double the quantity of any other, 








Just published. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WORK AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


By Three Headmistresses: 
Miss DOROTHEA BEALE, Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; 
Miss LUCY H. M. SOULSBY, of Manor. House School, late Headmistress of the Oxford High School; and 
Miss J, FRANCES DOVE, of Wycombe Abbey School, late Headmistress of St. Leonard's Echool, 
‘Bt. Andrews, N.B. 


CO NTENTS: - 
Section I—INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
Edited by DOROTHEA BEALE, Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; formerly Mathematical and 
Olassical Tutor, Queen’s College, London. 


Introduction .., Dorothea Beale, 


PART I, “HUMANITIES. 


English Language Generally—Reading, Writing: 
Grammar, Composition. Dorothea Beale—Classical 
Studies, William H. D. Rouse, M.A.—Modern Lan- 
guages. Dorothea Beale—Spe ling Reform. Dorothea 
Beale—History as an Educational Subject. Dorothea 
Beale— Teaching Modern History to Senior Classes, 
Alice Andrews—The Teaching of Ancient History. 
Mary Hazbviage, M.A.—Time-Maps. Dorothea Beale— 
Economics for Girls. Margaret Bridges—English 
Literature. Amy Lumby—Philosophy and Religion. 
Dorothea Peale, 


PART II. MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic, 


Dorothea Beale—Mathematics. 
thea Beale, 


ParT III. SCIENCE. 


Introduction—Psychological Order of Study with 
special reference to Scientific Teaching. Dorothea 


Section II.—THE MORAL 


Doro- 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY, of Manor House School, Brondesbury, N.W. 


| A Few Practical Precepts 


| The Teaching of Chemistry. 
DSc. (Lond.). 


| Teaching. d 
| Hann —OClass-Singing. Florence Mosley —S8inging— 
| Tonic Solf-fa. 


| Arthur Richardson — Fresco. 
| Painting. Minna Crawley—Art Needlework. Minna 
| Crawley—Wood-Carving, &c. 
| Modelling. Evangeline Stirling —Sloyd. Evangeline 


Dorothea Beale, 
Part III. SCIENCE— Continued. 


Beale—The Teaching of the Biological Sciences, 
Charlotte L. Laurie—Geography. Margery Reid, B.Sc. 
(Lond.)—Physics. Agatha Leonard, B.Sc. (Lond.)— 
Clare de Brereton Evans, 


Part IV. ASTHETICS. 
Introduction—Art. Dorothea Beale — Pianoforte 
Domenico Barnett —The Violin. Lewis 


Rhoda Rooney — Elocution. Rose 
Seaton— Drawing, Painting, &c. Pauline M. Rander- 
son—Brush Drawing. Mary Farbrother—Painting. 
Eadie Reid — Obina 


M. 8. Lyndon Smith— 
Stirling — Conclusion—Relation of School to Home, 


| Dorothea Beale. 


SIDE OF EDUCATION. 
; late Headmistress of the Oxford 


High Schcol. 


Section III.-CULTIVATION 


OF THE BODY. 


By JANE FRANCES DOVE, of Wycombe Abbey School ; late Headmistress of St. Leonard’s School, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
Index. 
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NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


The Companions of Pickle: being a Sequel to 
‘Pickle the Spy.’ By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. [In the press. 
*.* Crtain criticisms on the theory that ‘ Pickle the Spy’ was Glengarry, induced the 
author to look further into the Jacobite documents at Windsor Castle and elsewhere. The 
result is this volume on ‘The Companions of Pickle, a sect of eighteenth-century portraits. 
Among thes? is a biography, from MS. and other sources, of the last Earl Marischal, the 
brother of Field-Marshal Keith, and friend of Frederick the Great. The other studies are 
on Murray of Broughton, the traitor; the traitor Barisdale, the Treasure of Cluny, the 
Troubles of the Camerons (1749-1755), the Persecution of Fassifairn, the Adventures of John 
Macdonell of Scotus, the Last Days of Glengarry, and on Mlle, Laci, the mysterious lady 
minister of Prince Charles. The volume concludes with a statement of the case against Glen- 
garry, from hitherto unpublished documents, including his private letters, and with a view of 
the state of the Highlands between the rising of 1745 and the great migrations to America. 
Portraits of the Earl Marischal, Prince Charles, and others are given in photogravure. 


nner ARAL s 


Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes. 
By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. * [Nearly ready. 


*,* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. The book is full of stories and anecdotes ; those of Marie Antoinette 
in the Temple, and the Retreat from Moscow, were told by eye-witnesses to the writer. It 
also brings the reader into familiar intercourse with Alexis de Tocqueville, Montalembert, 
and other well-known French literary men of that age, and concludes with a vivid description 
of the naval fight between the ‘ Alabama’ and ‘ Kearsage.’ 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


The fourth and final volume of ‘The Memoirs of the Verney Family, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution,’ bringing the family history down 
to the death of Sir Ralph Verney in 1696, is in the press. 


J. W. ; Mackall, 
The Life of William Morris. 


By J. W. MAcKAIL. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations by E. H. New, &c. 
[In preparation. 


Lord Ashbourne. 
Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. EpwARD Gisson, Lord ASHBOURNE. 8vo. [In the press. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
Religion in Greek Literature. 


By the Rev. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. Emeritus Professor of Greek, Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 8vo, [In the press. 
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DR. PUSEY’S LETTERS. 
Letters of the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, 


D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JonnstTon, M.A. 
Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon, and the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A. Chancellor and Canon of ve Pauls. 8vo. [In the press. 


PPIs i 


Lieut. -Col. rj F. R. Henderson. 


Stonewall Jackson; and the American Civil 


War. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON; Major, the York and Lancaster 
Regiment; Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. With 2 Portraits 
and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, [ Ready. 


Pet | Laughton. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 


HENRY REEVE, C.B. late Editor of the Edinburgh Review and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. By J. K. LAUGHTON, M.A. 2 vols, ore. [Zn October. 





wer ~ 


H.C. Foxcroft. | 
The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, 


Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax. With a New Edition of his Works, now for the 
first time Collected and Revised. By H.C. Foxcrorr. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, 
8vo. 36s. , at eae ee a [ Ready. 


Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough. 


A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the 


Rights of ean By snag 4 RAUSCHENBUSCH-CLOUGH, Ph.D. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
[Ready. 


—_ LO OS 


ae H. Adeane. 
The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, 


Lady mer from 1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE, Editor of ‘The chess of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd.’ With Portraits. 8vo. [Zn the press. 


a, wt atatatene) 


Senatore Ci omparetti. 


The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. 


By DoMENICO COMPARETTI, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, Membre de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions, &e. heenyse into English by ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. §8vo. 
nee [Jn the press. 


Samuel Butler. 
The Iliad of Homer. 


Freely rendered into English Prose for the use of those that cannot read the original. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ ‘ Life and Habit,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


[Zn October. 
William Morris. s 


The Tale of Beowulf. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. [Zn the press. 
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WORKS oe te RIGHT HON. peor, F, Max MULLER. 
Indian Philosophy. Lie the geen. 


The Sayings of Ramah Krishna. _tunticprese 
German Love: Fragments from the Papers 


of an Alien. New Edition. [In the press. 


Messrs. Longmans € Co. are now issuing a Collected Edition of the Works of 
the Right Hon. Professor Max Miiller. The volumes are published monthly, at 
a uniform price of 5s. each, in crown 8vo. 


Natura Reticion: the Gifford | THEosopny ; or, Psychological 


Lectures, delivered before the University | eae ee a 
a a | efore the University of Glasgow in 
of Glasgow in 1888. [Ready 1892. [ Ready. 
PuysicaAL RELIGION: the, Curps FROM A GERMAN Work- 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Sor. 
University of Glasgow in 1890. [Ready. | Vol. I. RECENT Essays AND “tReady 
eady. 


Vol. II. BloGRAPHICAL Essays. [ Ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: Vol. 10. Essays on LANGUAGE AND 


the Gifford Lectures, delivered before LITERATURE. [ Ready. 
the University of Glasgow in 1891. | Vol. IV. EssAyS ON MyYTHULOGY AND 
[ Ready. FoLk-LORE. [Zn October. 


The Metaphysic of Experience. 


By SHADWORTH H. Hopgson, Hon. LL.D. Edin.; Hon. Fellow C. C. C. Oxford; 
Past-President of the Aristotelian Society; Author of ‘The Philosophy of Reflection; 
&e. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. [ Ready. 


*,* Vol. I. General Analysis of Experience; Vol. II. Positive Science; Vol. III. Analysis of Conscious 
Action ; Vol. IV. The Real Universe, 


[In the press. 


Lectures on the National Gallery. 


By Professor J. PAUL RICHTER. With Illustrations. [Zn the press. 
Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 
Wood and Garden: a Book of | Practical 


Work, Criticism, and Suggestion. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With numerous 
Illustrations. [Zn the press. 
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us 


“THE TIMES” 


A REPRINT OF THE 


AN URGENT NEED. 


The most indispensable books are the 
books that answer questions, the sort of 
books to which one may turn for all sorts 
of general information. A library fitted 
for the daily wants of a man who desires 
to understand everything he reads in the 
newspapers, who enjoys forming his own 
opinions, is a constant source of pleasure 

and profit. But nowadays 

» the average man is inter- 

ested in a great variety 
of subjects, his natural 
wish to keep abreast 
of his neighbours 
leads him into many 
different paths of 
thought. He does not 
need to know all about 
any one branch of know- 
ledge, but he must at least 





RIGHT HON. 
JOHN MORLEY. l-now where to turn for in- 


1ormation of all sorts. And to collect a 
comprehensive library of reference is a 
tedious, as well as an expensive, under- 
taking. History and biography, literature 
and art, science and philosophy, divide 
seepage into so many different branches 
that in order to be sure to find what he 
wants he must have, in the ordinary way, 
not less than a thousand different books, 
and must take time to choose them, as well 
as be able to pay for them. 

Various attempts have been made to 
supply the wants of the general reader by 
preparing one general work which should 
contain the whole sum of human knowledge, 
but it long since became apparent that an 
Encyclopedia of ordinary size cannot do all 
it attempts to do ; it is cramped and over- 
crowded. The Encyctopp14 Britannica, 
the largest and most important of all works 
of this sort, did, indeed, supply the need, 
but it was so costly a book that the very 
persons who wanted it most could not 





UNDERTAKES 
ENTERPRISE. 


‘ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” 


AN IMPORTANT 


AT HALF-PRICE. 


afford to buy it. The ninth edition, 
completed in 1889, consists of no less than 
22,000 pages, or thirty million printed 
words, and 10,000 illustrations; the mere 
size of the work was enough to make it 
expensive. And it was written by the 
great men of our day. The contributors 
were successful writes and distinguished 
specialists, for whose writings there was a 
great demand. Such men as Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. Swinburne could not be hired as 
hack-writers are hired, and the author of 
each of the more important contributions 
received as much as if his article had been 
separately published in the form of a 
book. 

The publishers’ price for the Encycto- 
PzDIA Brirannica was £37 ; and thousands 
of copies were bought by people who could 
without inconvenience pay as large a sum 
as that. Others had to resist their desire 
to possess the most famous of modern 
works. They could go to a library from 
time to time, and consult the Encycto- 
PzDIA Britannica, but 
that is an unsatisfactory we 
way tomake use ofa “ — “ 
book. Itis like going / 
to the nearest river {7 | 
to draw water; and 
nowadays people 
want running water 
in their houses. There 
was, in short, urgent 
need of a work as 
comprehensive as_ the 
EncycLopzpDIA BRITANNICA 
at a moderate price. 






{a 


LORD KELVIN, 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Last year Zhe Times made the experi- 
ment of issuing Zhe Zimes Atlas, a work 
which was eagerly purchased by people who 
had wanted a good Atlas, but who had not 
been willing to pay the high price demanded 
by the old-fashioned Atlas publishers. The 


[Photographs by Elliot and Fry.) 








proprietors of Zhe Times then determined 
to undertake an enterprise on a larger 

seale, and they entered into 
negotiations with Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, the 
publishers of the 
Encyctorzp1a Brt- 
TANNICA, © 

A cheap imitation 
of the EncycLopzpIA 
BRITANNICA Was not 
at all the end in view, 
and yet it was not easy 
to see how the price could 
be materially reduced 
without making an inferior 
article. Enlarging, how- 
ever, upon the plan 
pursued in issuing The 
Times Atlas, The Times 
found it possible to 
do away with one 
very large item of 
expense. In the 
ordinary way, when a 
man pays £37 for a 
book, he really only gives 
the publisher £20 or £25, 
and he spends £10 or £15 in hiring a man 
to persuade him to buy the book. The retail 
bookseller buys a book either from the 
publisher or from a wholesale dealer, who 
must add his profit to the cost ; then the 
bookseller puts the book in his shop, and 
perhaps keeps it there for a year before it 
is sold. He has his rent to pay, he has the 
expense of running his shop, he has to 
give long credit to many of his customers, 
and he runs the risk that the book will be 
injured and soiled while it lies on his 
counter. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
it is only fair that he should make a 
handsome profit on the sale of the book. 
And, indeed, if a man who loves books has 
plenty of money to spend, he gets a great 
deal of pleasure in exchange for the profit 
he pays to the bookseller. He enjoys 
going into the shop, looking at all the new 
books, hearing what the bookseller has to 
say about them, and making his choice at 
leisure. When he pays the bookseller £37 
for the Encyctorzp1a Britannica he has 
the fullest sense of luxury. But the man 
whose means are not unlimited wants the 
book itself, and if he could save money by 






DEAN FARRAR. 






SIR W. CROOKES. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 





(Photographs by Elliot and Fry.) 


taking it from the binder’s hands, withoy 
the intervention of the bookseller, hg 
would gladly sacrifice the pleasant halj 
hour in the shop. This is what The Time 
enables him todo. For £16 (in the cloth 
binding), instead of £37—less than half 
price—he may now secure the completé 
25 volumes of the ninth edition of the 
EncycLopxp1a Brirannica. 

This is briefly the explanation of the 
remarkable achievement by which the 
standard library of reference is brought 
within the reach of the larger public, 
There is no change in the work itself td 
offset this remarkable diminution in price; 
the volumes are in every respect as desir. 
able as those which have been sold aj 
double the price. 

The middleman plays no part in thé 
transaction ; the reprint of the Encyctoj 
P&ADIA Britannica is placed at the na 








diate disposal of the purchaser, and a 
increased popularity is assured to the best 
work of the most authoritative writers of 
our times. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The offer made by Zhe Times is not 
addressed to those persons 

only who ca conveni- 
ently subtract £16 
from any one month’s 
income. The com; 
plete twenty-fiv 
volumes will be il 
to the purchaser 
upon the receipt of 
only one guinea ; the 
balance to be paid in 
monthly instalments of 






ALG. CHAS. : 2 
swiNBURNE. One guinea each. The price, 


upon this system of monthly 
payments, is only a 
shilling in the pound 
more than the price 
for payment in cash ; 
and the work in cloth 
binding may there- 
fore be had for six- 
teen monthly pay- 
ments of one guinea 
each. Anyone who de- 
sires to avail himself of this 
system of monthly payments 
has only to fill in the Order Form which ap- 
pears at the end of this announcement, and 
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send it, accompanied by a remittance of one 
guinea, to the office of Zhe Zimes, Printing 
House Square. The complete set of twenty- 
five volumes will then be forwarded to the 
purchaser, who will enjoy thé use of the 
Encyctop#p1a Brirannica while he is 
paying for it, 

At this price, and upon these terms of 
payment, no one need deny himself the 
privilege of possessing the greatest reference 
library in existence. 


THE BINDINGS. 


A choice of three different 
bindings is offered to the 
purchaser. The half 
morocco binding, 
which is especially 
recommended for its 
durability and 
beauty, costs, for 
cash payment, four 
pounds more than the 
cloth binding, but the 
monthly payments for this 
binding are only a guinea 
each, as for the cloth binding, four more 
payments being required. This half 
morocco binding is of genuine sumach- 
tanned goat-skin—the most durable of 
leathers. The Association of British 
Librarians, after exhaustive tests, arrived 
at the conclusion that no other binding so 
well withstood the deleterious action «f 
heated air and gaslight. The morocco 
selected is of deep maroon colour, and, in 
combination with the gold 
gf = 


LORD RAYLEIGH. 






stamping on the backs 
of the volumes, pro- 





duces an admirable 
effect. 


A sumptuous full 
| morocco binding 
will meet thedemand 
for the EncycLop=DIA 
Brrrannicain a luxuri- 
ous dress. A very dark 
green goat-skin of the 
finest quality, with rolled 
gold edges, has been selected for this special 
binding, of which the price is £27 in cash, 


€iR 
WALTER BESANT. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 





or twenty-seven monthly payments of one 
guinea each. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Excyctopzp1a Brirannica is so 
well known that this advertisement need 
do no more than announce the reduction in 
price effected by Z'he Times, 
but it is of interest to 
recall, in this connec- 
tion, that it is em- 
phatically a book to 
read, as well as a 
book to be consulted 
when a specific item 
of information is 
desired. 

Among the writers ; 
who give the work its emi- Proressor 
nently literary tone aresuch = “™ “Y““*™ 
men as Mr. Swinburne, Prof. Max Miller, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Dean Farrar, the Rt. 
Hon. John Morley, the late John Addington 
Symonds, the late Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Sir Walter Besant, Prof. Skeat, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
and Mr. Geo. W. Cable. 

The Encyctopzp1a Brirannica, indeed, 
not only treats of literature, but is itself 
literature ; a book which the cultivated 
reader may open at random, 
with the assurance that 
what he finds will be 
agreeable as well as 
useful. 










THE BOOKCASE. 


For the conveni- 
ence of purchasers 
who have not suffici- 
ent shelf-room for the 
EncycLoppIA BRITANNICA, 
a compact revolving book- 
case has been manufactured, which will 
be supplied (to purchasers of the Enoycto- 
P£DIA Brirannica only) at a price con- 
siderably less than the usual cost of so 
substantial a piece of furniture. It will be 
sold for £3 in cash, or for three monthly 
payments of one guinea each. A picture 
of the case appears on the next page. 


ANDREW LANG. 


nai ” 

A Taste or THE ParincrpaL Contents oF THE ‘‘ EncycLopzDIA BRITANNICA,” AND A 
PAMPHLET CONTAINING SPECIMEN Paces, Conovrep Puiates, AND Brier Extracts 
FROM THE WORK, WILL BE SENT, Post FREE, UPON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLJSHER 


oF ‘*THEe Times.” 


(Photographs by Elliot and Fry. 
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THE 25 VOLS., BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, AND TH 
PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. 


PRICES FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
{ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid 


IN CLOTH BINDING, £16 (the Publishers’ price was 
£37), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £19. 


IN HALF MOROCCO, £20, which we recommend (the 
Publishers’ price was £45), AND WITH THE BOOK- 


until the 25 volumes have been delivered all at one time 
to the purchaser. } — 

IN CLOTH BINDING, 16 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or with bookcase, 19 monthly payments 
of ONE GUINEA each. 

IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recon. 


CASE, £23. mend), 20 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or 


with the bookcase, 23 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each. 
IN FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sump- IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING, 27 monthly pay- 
tuous binding for special purposes (the Publishers’ price ments of ONE GUINEA each, or with the bookcase, 
was £65), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. 30 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
NOTE.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of 
One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need b2 used. The Form which follows is for the use of 
purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


THE MANAGER, “‘ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


I enclose On2 Guinea. Please send me the ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA (9th Ed.) oound 


Strike out 
two of 
these lines. 


f Cloth, price 16 guineas, 
in + Half Morocco, price 20 guineas, } 
| Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, J 


} the balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you 


appoint, at the rate of one guinea a month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 volumes, and my 
succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. “Until such payments are complete, I} 
engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if} 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of] 
the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. Strike out 

Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly f if Bookcase 
payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. not desired. 


[Signed] 
ER ile sith ab ba Saba 6 aicdeslé-scd nek 


Please address the package to Eason eo dd sted len Sake nee bodes Aas behewanse adie. does Meeren en eEees oe 
@@™ If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the pur- 

chaser should add here the name of the railway company or carrier in London 

to whom delivery is to be made, Beyond the London postal district, carriage f 

will be at subscriber's cost. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.S Announcements. 


George Macdonald. . 
The Gold Coast, Past and Present. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Director of Education, and H.M. Inspector of Schools for 
the Gold Coast we and the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





[Nearly ready. 
, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
II. Coleridge. 
With Illustrations = PATTEN WILSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In the press 


| Preaek 2. Beddand 


The Structure and Classification of Birds. 


By Professor FRANK E,. BEDDARD. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 
[Zn the press. 


William J. Hopkins. 
The Telephone. Outlines of the Develop- 


ment of oe em and Receivers. By WiLttiAM J. HOPKINS, Professor of 
Physics in the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadelphia ; Author 
of ‘Telephone Lines and their Properties,’ ‘Preparatory Physics. With Plates 
and Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION AND JUVENILE “BOOKS. 
Tue Hear7 or Denise, and | Hope THE Hermit: a Romance 


other Stories. By 8S. LeveTT-Yeats, Author of | of Borrowdale. By EpNA LYALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The Chevalier D’Auriac’ &c. [In the press. — | [Jn October. 
MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1898. _ THE INTRUDERS. a By Mrs. 
L. B. ee Author of ‘Leddy Marget’ &c. &o 
Tue AraBIAN Nicuts EnrTEr- Seaton a 7 "Lm ae prem. 
TAINMENTS. Selected and Edited by ANDREW ~ 
LanG. With Illustrations by H.J.Forp. Crown | OLD CHESTER TALES. B 
8vo. 6s, . [Jn October. Mrs, MARGARET D&LAND, Author of ‘ John Ward, 
Preacher.’ [Nearly ready. . 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- | Two Li1ttTLeE RUNAWAYS. 


SIDE. Pictures by FLoRENCE Upton ; Verses by Adapted from the French of Louis DESNOYERS. 


BeaTHa UPTON, Authors of ‘Two Dutch Dollsand | i 
aGolliwogg’ &c. Oblong 4to. 6s. [In October. |  Gxcun Ati, Crown 8vo Gs. [in October. 
» ’ 

Tue Furtuer Dorncs or THE | THE Krnc’s’ Rivats. By 
Tease Bou Bases. With 24 Coloured Plates E. N. Barrow. [In the press. 
an 4 Outline Pictures. By S. Rosamond | y ’ W 
PrakGER, Author of ‘The Adventures of the | A Lov ERS REVOLT. By J. . 
Three Bold Babes,’ Oblong 4to.3s.6d. [Jn October. | De Forest. [Jn the press. 


LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1898. 


Yule Logs: a Story-book for Boys. 


Edited by G. A. HENTy. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
[Jn October. 

ConTENTS i—A ae me A Mermaid. By Kirk Mouxroz—The Venture of the ‘ Bertha’ Whaler. By HENRY 
FrirH—A Fr de. By Lieut.-Ool. Percy-Groves—The Badge of the Fourth Foot. By Ropeat 
LEIGHTON—A Se ‘Game. By G. MANVILLE Fenn—By Default of the Engineer. By FRANKLIN Fox— 
The King of Spain's Will. By Joun BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON—A New England Raid. By KE. F. Pottarp—Sir 
Richard’s Squires, By CaarLes W. WHISTLER—The Slaver’s Revenge. By Harry CoLLinewoop—On a 
Mexican Ranche. By G. A. HEN7Y. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Ciown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Volume. 





Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas ant 
Lands. With 71 Llustrations .,, 


Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical 
Studies me 


Bagehot's CW.) Hoonomio Stu- 


Bagehot’s (W.) Salen Stu- 
dies, With Portrait. 3 vols. ... each 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Hight Years 
in Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations os 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon, With 6 Illusias, 


Baring -Gould’s (Rev. 8.) 
— =a * a — 
ier 


Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8. ) Origin 
and Development al —_— 
Belief. 2 vols. each 

Becker’s (Prof.) Settee: 3 or, 


Roman Scenes in the Time of — 
With 26 Illustrations 


Becker’s (Prof.) Chatiahen $ or, 
Illustrations of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. With 26 Illustrations .., 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland, With 117 Illustns, 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage - 
the ‘Sunbeam.’ With 66 Ilustns.., 


Olodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : 
a Plain Account of aera jag 77 
Illustrations. .., 


Conybeare en. Ww. J. ) ond 
Howson’s (Very Rev. J. 8.) Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul. 46 Illus, 

Dougall’s ) maggnes All: a 
Novel .., 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah 


Clarke: aTale of Monmouth’s — 
With 10 Illustrations 


Doyle’s(A.Conan) The Oa] inten 
of the ‘ Polestar,’ and other = 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refu- 
gees: a Tale of Two — With 
25 Illustrations ove 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark 
Munro Letters . 


Froude’s (J. A.) The. History 
of England, from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the nga — 12 
vols, ooo «. each 

Froude’s Gd. A. ) ‘The antic, 
in Ireland. 3 vols 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorces of 
Catherine of Aragon ae 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish 
Story of the Armada, &c. . 
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| Haggard (H. R.) and 5 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies 
on Great Subjects. 4 vols. each 


Froude’s(J.A.)ThomasOarlyle: 
a History of His Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 


1834-1881, 2 vols. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Council 
of Trent... 


Froude’s (J. A.) Ocosar: a Sketch 


Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana; or, 


England and Her Colonies. 
Wits 9 Illustrations ms ee 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy: an Irish Romance . 


Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the 
Duke of Wellington. With Portrait 


Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of 


the Reigns of Kin iF George IV., 
King illiam I —_ Queen 
Victoria. 8 vols. .., . each 


Haggard’s (H. RB.) She: : a History 
of Adventure. With 32 Illustrations 
Haggard’s(H. RB. pana Qneter- 

Main, With 20 Illustrations .., 
Haggard’s (H.R.) Colonel Qua- 
ritch, V.C.: a Tale of Country Life ,., 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Ceepeten. 
With 29 Illustrations 


Haggard’s (H. RB.) Eric Bright. 
eyes, With 51 Illustrations 


Haggard’s (H. BR.) Beatrice 


Haggard’s (H.R. p Aten" 5 — 


With 34 Illustrations 
Haggard’s(H. R.) Montezuma’ 8 
Daughter. With 25 Illustrations _,,, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s 
ead. With 16 Illustrations ,, a 
ages (H.R.) Mr. Meeson’ 8 
ll, With 16 lustrations .,, 
ey *s (H. R.) Nada the 
With 23 Illustrations ove 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 
16 Illustrations toe 
Haggard’s (H. BR.) The People 
of the Mist. With 16 Illustrations . 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. 
With 20 Illustrations.., oi 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the 
World, With 15 Illustrations ... ° 


(A.) The World’s — ith 


27 Lilustrations 
| Harte’s (Bret) In the Oarqui- 
nez Woods, and other Stories ., oe 
Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) 


Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
With 68 Iliustrations. 2 vols, each 
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THE SILVER 


LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Volume, 





Horn 
bidden Guest 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Re- 
markable Places. 80 Illustrations 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of my 
Heart. With Portrait .., 


ung’s (E. W.) The Un- 


' Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedge- 


row. With Portrait 


Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. ‘With 
17 Illustrations in 


Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a 
Fable. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by E. V. B. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of 
the Field. With Portrait from the 
Bust in Salisbury Oathedral 3 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’ 8 
(Col.) Histo of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-8. 6 vols.... each 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Oruise of 
the *Alerte’: the Narrative of a 
Search for Treasure on the Desert Island 
of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 23 Illus- 
trations ., 

Knight's ‘@. “K) “Where Three 
Empires Meet: a Narrative of Recent 
Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltis- 
-— Gilgit. With’ a — and 54 Tilustra- 

ee 

Knight’s . ‘F.) ‘The ‘Falcon’ 
on the Baltic: a Coasting Voyage 
from Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a 
Three-Ton Yacht, With —_ and 11 
Illustrations .., 

Kostlin’s (J.) The ‘Life of 
Luther. With 66 Illustrations... ae 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 
wih 20 Illustrations 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth. 
Studies of Early Usage and Belief ‘ 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and 
Common-sense . 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk ‘of Fife: 
a Story of the Days of Joan of Arc, ve 
13 Illustrations eee 

Aang AGE A.) and Clutterbuck’s 

W. J.) B.C.1887, A Ramble in 
Qritish Columbia. With Maps and 
75 Illustrations ‘ 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and 
Lays of Ancient Rome. With 
Portrait and Illustrations .., 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Works. 
With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. “ 

Macleod’s (H. D. ) Piemonte ¢ of 
Banking 

Marbot’s (Baron de) ‘Memoirs. 
Translated. 2 vols. ... 

Marehman’s (J. 0.) Memoirs of 
Sir Henry Havelock... ... 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of 
fxg Bomens wate the Bupive. 

vo. eee 


Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam: 
a Story of the Indian Mutiny ..., 
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| Mill’s (J.8.) Political Economy 
| Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Plea- 
sures; the Chronicle of a Year chiefly 
in a Garden 
| Nansen’s (EF. ) ‘The First Oross- 
ing of Greenland. With 143 Illus- 
trations and a Map .., 
Phillipps-Wolley’s ( O. ) Snap: 
a Legend of the Lone Mountain. With 
13 Illustrations ove 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science 
for Leisure Hours, First Series .. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs 
Around Us. With 5 Illustrations .., 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse 
of Heaven . 
Proctor’s (R. A) Other Worlds 
than Ours. With 14 Illustrations .., 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place 
among Infinities ai 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other ‘Suns 
than Ours. With Star Maps, &c. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 
With 41 Illustrat‘ons ime 
Proctor’s (R. A.) mong Ways 
made Smooth ... 
Proctor’s (R. A.) “Pleasant 
Ways in Science, With 11 Illus... 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and 
Marvels of Astronomy _... 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Stu- 
dies. By R. A. Procror, GRANT ALLEN, 
A. WILSON, T. Foster, and E. OLopp a 

Proctor’s (R.A.), Leisure Read- 
ings. By R. A. Proctor, E. Cropp, A, 
WILson, T. FosTEr, and A. C. RANYARD, 
With 14 "Illustrations 

Rossetti’s (Maria F. ) A ‘Bha- 
dow of Dante .., 

Smith’s(R. Bosworth) Carthage 
and ee en RT With aaa, 

Stanley’ 3 (Bishop) “Familiar 
History of Birds, 160 Illustrations 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange 


Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. es 
with other Fables... 


Stevenson (R. L.) ‘and Os- 
bourne’s (Ll.) The Wrong Box... 
Stevenson (Robert Louis) and 
Stevenson’s (Fanny van de Grift) 
More New Arabian aan eaneae The 
Dynamiter.., pe 
Weyman’s (Stanley 7 ) ‘The 
House of the Wolf: a Romance ... 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland 
Revisited. With 33 Illustrations .., 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange 
Dwellings. With 60 Illustrations ..., 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out va 
Doors. With 11 Lilustrations .., 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College, Author of ‘The Battle of 
Spicheren,’ ‘ A Tactical Study,’ and ‘The Campaign of Fredericksburg.’ 





DAILY NEWS.—‘ To all military students we strongly recommend Colonel 
Henderson’s most interesting volume and instructive volumes. He has enjoyed, and 
made good use of, exceptional advantages in its complication.’ 


ATHENZUM.—‘ One of the most interesting biographies and instructive 
military books of the day. There is hardly a fault to be found with it as to im- 
partiality, research, and acuteness, while of the style the reader can judge by the 
extracts which we have given. A good series of maps and plans and a full index 
complete its merits.’ 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘Both brilliant and instructive. The 
fulness of knowledge possessed by the author makes it convincing, and the soundness 
of the technical and strategical elucidation of the operations invests it with extreme 
interest to military readers. . . . The story is most remarkable, and we commend it to 
our readers. As a commentary on strategy and tactics, not less than as a picture of 
the man and his work, Colonel Henderson’s book is very successful.’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ While primarily a biography of Stonewall Jackson—of whose 
stirring deeds these portly volumes give a splendid account—it is, in a lesser 
degree, an admirable history of the Civil War, in which an honest endeavour is made 
to hold the balance evenly between Federals and Confederates. At the same time it 
tends to strengthen the impression, which has often been voiced before, that the Con- 
federates possessed the best strategists and the most capable commanders, and that 
Stonewall Jackson was the greatest of them all. The work might, indeed, almost be 
said to be a treatise on the tactics of warfare in general, for there are few great 
battles of the ceutury which are not utilised for purposes of instructive comparison or 
illustration. . . . It is painstakingly and well done, and is full of interest for civilians 
as well as soldiers.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘No higher tribute can be paid to “Stonewall 
Jackson” than that a man of Colonel Henderson’s ability should make him the 
subject of such profound and exhaustive study as these two volumes exhibit. Hence- 
forward, soldiers will dismiss all other biographies of the silent, reserved, and shy 
Presbyterian who proved such a thunderbolt of war between May 1861 and May 1863, 
and will devote their whole attention to Colonel Henderson’s instructive pages... . 
Colonel Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson’ is one of the “ Military Biographies ’’— 
they are few in number—which deserve the very highest praise. Nor is it possible for 
anyone to lay it down without sharing Colonel Henderson’s conviction that its hero 
was = oe one of the greatest soldiers, but also one of the finest characters that 
ever lived.’ 
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1848. Inauguration of Second Half-Century. 1898. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, G7, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


EAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(The Northern Continuation of Tottenham Court Road, and near Euston and Gower street Stations). 


SALE COMMENCING MONDAY, OCT OBER 3, 
at 30 10 GO cent. 
REDUCTION, 


Including THE STOCK of 


GODFREY GILES & CO. 


(LIMITED). 








‘ Witch’s’ COAL CAULDRON, all 














Removed from Black, with Wrought-iron handle 
i's a 19 OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. complete. 
aes Modtiams see a sitt 
3 SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE pitto. with Twisted Polishe: 
SOLID WALNUT Ditte, wit ————— 
COAL CABINET, CATALOCUE (36 PACES), Covers for ditto, 1/- each 
With Galvanised Loose Lining COAL TONGS to match, all Black, 
and Brass Hand-scoop, POST FREE. 1/6 per pair. 
25s. 9d. —— Black and Brass, 1/11 per pair. 
WORKS BY 
8. d. | 8. d. 
Cakes and Confections & la Mode 1 6 | New Laid Eggs: Hints for Amateur 
| Poultry Rearers . ......16 
Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs . . .1 6 | 
| Oysters&laMode.......16 
Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
a i | Puddings and Pastry ila Mode .1 6 
Dressed Vegetables 4 la Mode. .1 6 | SavouriesilaMode. .... .16 
Drinks&la Mode... . . . .1 6 | Soups and Dressed Fish 4la Mode 1 6 
EntréesalaMode.......16 | Sweets and Supper Dishes & la 
| es « «4 -« « of5 
Floral Decorations ..... .1 6) 
Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
Gardeningala Mode. Part I. Vege- ee eee. ee 


tables, 1s. 6d. Part II. Fruits . .1 6 Wrinkles and Notions for every 


National Viandsala Mode .. .1 6/| Household. . ... ee 
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Everyone should use 
€ 





MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, 25/- 


Up to 18 GUINEAS, Post Free. 








For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed whenever a 
Pen is necessary, use only the ‘SWAN.’ 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort 
in writing. 

Avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
try a ‘SWAN.’ 





OATALOGUE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
and 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
oO Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
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‘Its food value is 
double that of Bread || 
from 


made ordinary 


wheaten flour.’ 





Hovis Bread is baked and delivered daily 

by 7,000 Bakers in the British Isles. Nearest 
Agent’s address sent on application to the 

HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Lrp., 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 18098. 


CONTENTS, 


PAGE 
Two MEN 0’ MEeNDIP. By WALTER RaymonD, Author of ‘Gentleman 


Upcott’s Daughter,’ ‘ Love and Quiet Life,’ ‘ Tryphena in Love,’ &c. 


» 475 
Chapter X.—About them Teasels. 
XI.—Aunt Maria. 
XII.—The Way Made Easy. 
A FARMER’s YEAR. II. By H. RipER HAGGARD 497 
Nat AND Natty. By CHARLES KENNETT BuRROW . (Ss. “65 5 
CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO DISAPPOINTED ONE. By A. KE. H, B. . « 531 
BRANSCOMBE AND ITS BirpDs. By W. H. HuDSoN ° ° ‘ » 543 
How NIccoLo CENNINI,CAME HOME. By JESSIE MANSERGH . . » 55° 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG ‘ ° ° . » 558 



















FOOD FoR 
INFANTS, 


The LANCET says— 








‘Mr. Benger’s admirable pre- INVALIDS, 
paration.’ AND THE 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— AGED. 
* Retained when all other Foods are reject ed. 
It is invaluable.’ Benger’s Food is 
ae sold by Chemists 
COLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, LONDON. p* 


&c., everywhere. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS: 


THE SERVANT AND MISTRESS QUESTION. 
By Mrs. CATHERINE M. BUCKTON, 


Late Member of the Leeds School Board ; Author of ‘ Health in the House’ &c. 
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BORD'S PIANOS 


25 per cent. Discount for 
Cash, or 148. 6d. per month 
(second- hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month).on the Three Years’ 
System. — Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS 


EXCHANGED. 





BECHSTEIN PIANOS 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on ths 
Three Years’ 
System, at ad- 


vantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & 00, 


40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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THe SCENT oF THe SEASON, 


C The Crown § 
* Violet + 


** The Delicious Essence of the Violct 
itself.’’ 


THE DELIGHTFUL PERFUME, 


Crab-Apple 
Blossoms 


**It has the Aroma of Spring in it.’’ 


AND THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


Crown 
@ Lavender Salts 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN CROWN 
STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 


¢ THe CROWN PERFUMERY Co. 
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The CYCLING SENSATION of 1899 
will be the improved patterns of 


First in 1888. Foremost ever since. 





Upon receipt of a post-card we will register your 

address, and forward our illustrated descriptive 

buoklet: immediately upon its cme: 

The DUNLOP PNEUMATIO TYRE CO., Ltd., 
160—166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





























\|orit Cough - use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 
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‘BSir,—I have me. 
favour of the Lozenges 





‘Mr, Miles Dough 
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ee ALKAR 


SORE THROATS 


BY INHALATION. 


ALEKARAM.—Of all Chemists, 2s. a Bottle. 
KARAM.—Address, Dk. DUNBAR, care of 
F. NewBery & Sons (Established a.p. 1746), 
1 & 3 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London. 
Post free, 














The 
Scottish Widows 


Fund 
Mutual 


(1) 3) (ae 
Profits 


: Divided among 
Members 


Life 
Assurance Society 


— 


The Society's Policies are Greatly Superior 
To Most Policies in Value and Usefulness 
As the within description of their 
Novel Features will show 



































HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








The Society’s Policies are 
The Most Profitable and Useful Documents 
of the kind that can be obtained, 


Every source from which Profit is derivable . being so 
productive, viz. Low Rates of Mortality and Expenditure and 
Remunerative Investments: with Division of the Whole Profits 
among the Members. They, also, confer unusual privileges, for 


Members may, in their own Option, 


. KEEP UP THEIR POLICIEs till they become due in the usual way. 
. HAVE THEM DECLARED “ PAID-UP” free of future premiums. 
. BORROW ON THEM any Sums within their Surrender Values. 
. SURRENDER THEM after payment of one full annual premium. 
5. WHEN POLICIES LAPSE, the Surrender Value is credited to them, and 
There are now at Credit of Lapsed Policies, notwithstanding 
the efforts made, by advertisement and otherwise, to find the 


Members to whom they belonged, or their representatives, 
Unclaimed Surrender Values amounting to over £16,000, 


application for which may be made to the Directors on forms 
to be obtained at the Society's Offices or Agencies. Thus, the 
SERIOUS OBJECTIONS OFTEN TAKEN TO LIFE ASSURANCE, 


that the Policyholder is deprived of the use of his money as iong as his Policy 
exists, or may even lose it altogether in the event of his allowing the Policy to 
lapse, cannot apply to the Society's Policies, such Inconvenience and Loss being 


Absolutely Impossible in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
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RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS FOR 1897. 


NEw ASSURANCES (net) . £1,337,400 | MORTALITY 69 p. cent. of Expectation 
NEW PREMIUMS. £56,318 | RATE OF INTEREST p. cent.. £3 18 9 
ANNUAL INCOME OVER . £1,540,000 | EXPENSES ON PREMS. p. ct. £9 16 
CLAIMS PAID . j . £720,630 | ON TOTAL REVENUE p.ct. £6 4 
ADDITION TO FUNDS . £642,236 | AVERAGE BONUS PaID on Policies 
TOTAL FUNDS . £14,142,982 | of all durations . £54 p. ct. 


a 
3 
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Tables of Bonuses, Paid-up Policies, Surrender Values, and Loans, referred to in the 
above Options, practically under all existing Policies, may be had on application. 











LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., AND 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


R. & R. CLARK, LTO. PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 




















POPULAR NOV Ee 





H. RIDER HACCARD. 


>» HEART OF THE WORLD. With 
4 15 Illustrations : 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
' With 16 Illustrations . 


JOAN HASTE. With20 Tlustrations 
) SHE. With 32 Illustrations 


| ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 
a 3k Illustrations . ’ 


| MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
COLONEL QUARITCH. With 


Frontispiece 


7 CLEOPATRA. With29 Illustrations 


® BEATRICE. With Frontispiece . 


' ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 
Illustrations ‘ 


NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus. 


trations 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 
With 24 Illustrations . 


ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 
With 34 Illustrations 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 18 
Illustrations 

MR. MEESON’ S WILL. With 18 
Illustrations. 

DAWN. With 16 Bhestentiens , 

THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By 


H. RipER HAGGARDand ANDREW 
LANG. With 23 Illustrations 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM : 
Mutiny. 
Vignette 


a Story of the Indian 
With Frontispiece and 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

THE RED COCKADE, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette . 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 


SHREWSBURY: a Romance of 


the Reign of William III. With 
24 Illustrations 4 5 





CONAN DOYLE. 


MICAH CLARKE : a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Hlus- 
trations 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
*‘POLESTAR’ &c. ‘ 


THE STARK MUNROLETTERS 8 B 


EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN : the Story of a Singer 


WAYFARING — 


a Theatrical 
Story . ‘ ‘ , 


F. W. FARRAR, 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY,: 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 
Historic Tale 


GATHERING CLOUDs: a Tale 
of the Days of St. Chrysostom 


ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA 4h Slack 


MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET 
IVA KILDARE: 


Problem 


a Matrimonial 


MR. SMITH: a Part si his Life : 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER 
| COUSINS 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS 


| PAULINE 

| DICK NETHERBY 

| THE HISTORY OF A WEEK 
| A STIFF-NECKED — 


TION. 


| NAN, and other Stories 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 
‘PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories . 
THE MATCHMAKER 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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KATHI VLE 
“POR THE BLOOD £8 THE LIFE.” 


Clarke’s }| French Coffee 
Bloo d DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND 
Wi i x t ure. AFTER DINNER. 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER. Py 
is warranted to cleanse tae Blood from all impurities In making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, 
fom whatever cause arising ln cases of tcrofula, 


ru Eczema, Bad Legs, Blackheads, Pimples, it being 80 much stronger than 
Boils, Wamoure.and Diseases of the Blooaand Skin, 
and Sores of all kinds its effects are ello’ 


marvellous. ordinary Coffee. 
Thousands of T2stimontal 
Beld by ali Chemists, price 2s. 94. per bottle. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
IK! FOI! 


OLDRIDGE’S ¥ 
BALM OF COLUMBIA ¥ 


‘ie -eoge 


1821. ‘FOR THE HAIR 


Is the Best and Only Certain Remedy evet discovered for 
Preserving, Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the Hair, Whiskers, | 
and Moustachés, and preventing them turning. Grey. 
The First Application stops the Hair from Falling Off, makes the Scalp Clear and 
Clean, and causes the Hair to assume a Beautiful Wavy Appearance. 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s. and 11s. per Bottle. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 
For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent heed of hair. 


22 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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